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Preface 


Whales and whaling are topics of 
considerable interest in the world today and 
especially in the circumpolar regions, where 
whaling has long had considerable economic, 
cultural and social significance. Unfortu- 
nately for whale management, both the biology 
of the different whale species and the social, 
cultural and economic circumstances of the 
dependent human populations are not well 
known. Social scientists’ neglect of studies in 
whaling communities is greatest in the non- 
aboriginal whaling societies, as for example, 
occur in Japan, Norway, and the Faeroe 
Islands. However, given the long histories and 
extent of dependence of these relatively isolated 
communities upon marine resources, such 
societies nonetheless represent rich fields for 
study, especially by anthropologists, sociolo- 
gists and cultural geographers. 

This report attempts to begin redress of this 
area of scholarly neglect and is focussed upon 
the small-type coastal whaling tradition in 
Japan. This is not an arcane anthropological 
study, for the topic has considerable policy- 
relevance at this time: following the recent 
world-wide moratorium on commercial 
whaling (honoured by all nations) the question 
of small-type coastal whaling remains moot. If 
small-scale whaling by aboriginal societies is 
justifiably allowed to continue, due to the social, 
nutritional, religious and local-level economic 
importance of this resource harvesting activity, 
then why not small-type coastal whaling also? 

To provide factual information that may 
assist decision-makers resolve that question, 
an international workshop was convened in 
April, 1988. The Boreal Institute for Northern 
Studies has an ongoing research program 
focussed upon common property resource 
management that was initiated in 1984, and is 
pleased to be associated with this research on 
Japanese coastal whaling. Though the Institute 
has a circumpolar research mandate (which 
includes research in Japan and elsewhere in 
northeast Asia) it welcomes the co-publication of 


this report by the Japan Social Sciences 
Association of Canada in order to facilitate the 
report’s wider distribution among scholars with 
interests in Japanese society and culture. 
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Executive Summary 


Small-type Coastal Whaling (STCW) in 
Japan is a regulated coastal fishery that until 
1987 operated with an annual harvest quota of 
about 400 whales. The species harvested were 
principally minke whale (Balaenoptera acuto- 
rostrata), though small numbers of Baird’s 
beaked whale (Berardius bairdii) and pilot 
whale (Globiocephalus) were also included in 
the harvest. None of these species is considered 
biologically endangered (Aron 1988). 


The Whaling Complex 


STCW in Japan is best understood in the 
context of a historic whaling complex. For 
many centuries, and perhaps for as long as a 
thousand years, whaling production was not 
formalized; however, elaborate rules governed 
the distribution and ownership of whale 
products resulting from “passive whaling” 
(drift whales). Active whaling followed the 
development of net whaling groups in the late 
16th and early 17th century and large-scale 
processing and distribution networks for whale 
products created some of the largest business 
enterprises in Tokugawa Japan. The modern 
whaling complex is a dynamic one, and over 
the years changes in technology, whaling 
grounds and species hunted has been necessary, 
especially in the mid-nineteenth century when 
foreign fleets depleted commercially-important 
whale stocks in Japanese waters. 

Japanese whaling has from the outset been 
quite different from western commercial 
whaling, as in the Japanese case the complete 
utilization of the carcass, primarily for food, 
has been the object of the hunt. The high value 
placed on all parts of the whale for food, contin- 
ues to the present day. 

As whaling grounds in the southwest of 
Japan ceased to be productive, whaling opera- 
tions moved north, even to Hokkaido where 
companies established whaling bases early in 
the nineteenth century. This opening of new 
whaling grounds was important, not only 
because of the continuing demand for whale 


products, but also because it allows for continu- 
ity in individual and family occupation, an 
important social and religious value in 
Japanese society. 

The existence of a diversified whaling 
complex (consisting of Small-type Coastal 
Whaling (STCW), Large-type Coastal 
Whaling, and Pelagic Whaling) until 
recently, has facilitated career advancement 
and specialization: thus whalers moved from 
sector to sector of the whaling profession, 
whaled year-round, and followed no other occu- 
pations. This resulted in high efficiency in 
whaling and corresponding low waste of whale 
resources, in respect to both production and 
processing of whales. It also ensured the 
occupational continuity, previously mentioned 
as being religiously-sanctioned obligation to 
ancestors and former community members. 

All three sectors of the whaling complex 
developed rapidly after World War II in order 
to offset serious food shortages at that time. 
STCW had grown rapidly due to a halt to Large- 
type and Pelagic whaling during the war, and 
so it was necessary to rationalize this heavily 
overcapitalized fishery starting in 1947. This 
rationalization was accomplished by limiting 
the size of the boats and the species of whale open 
to the STCW fishery. 

However, these smaller vessels could not 
compete with the Large-type Coastal Whaling 
companies, so a further rationalization 
occurred by converting several STCW licences 
into fewer Larger-type Coastal Whaling boat 
licences of equivalent tonnage. Thus since 1969 
to the present, STCW in Japan has remained 
fairly stable, with between seven and nine boats 
based in four whaling communities close to the 
four principal nearshore whaling grounds. 
Though whale harvests overall have declined, 
harvests of minke whale have remained quite 
stable over the past 36 seasons. 

During the 1987 season the nine STCW boats 
(ranging from 15-47.6 tons) harvested 311 
minke whales (without loss of a single whale) 
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and 40 beaked whales (with possible loss of two 
to four whales). These nine boats belong to eight 
small companies based in the four whaling 
communities. 


The Commercial Distribution of Whale 
Products 


The distribution of whale products occurs in 
two main ways: first, in a monetized distribu- 
tion system, involving wholesalers and retail- 
ers, and second, a non-monetized customary 
distribution system. 

The monetized system principally ensures 
that the product reaches consumers who live 
outside of the whaling communities, whereas 
the customary distribution system is involved 
with maintaining appropriate social relation- 
ships within these small, local communities. 

In analyzing the present distribution of 
whale products, it is important to realize that the 
formerly extensive whaling complex in Japan 
has become exceedingly attenuated, with a 
corresponding reduction in supplies of whale 
products following cessation of commercial 
whaling. Some of the whaling communities 
were formerly engaged in all three forms of 
whaling, allowing local wholesalers and 
retailers to establish business relationships, or 
markets, based upon security of supplies. 
Indeed, in these STCW communities, it was 
commonly held that “fish was for buying, but 
whale was for gift exchange.” In fact, the 
customary distribution of whale meat gifts was 
so widespread that very little cash market 
existed locally for whale meat. However, with 
the end of Large-type Coastal Whaling and 
Pelagic Whaling, a local market for whale 
meat has been created, at the same time as the 
formerly existing commercial markets outside 
of the STCW communities require to be ser- 
viced. The present situation is therefore skewed 
by the distortion of the whaling complex, now 
represented by only one of the three forms of 
whaling that earlier co-existed. 

In one sense the commoditization of STCW 
whale products has proved useful; it ensures 
continuing complete utilization of the carcass 
in the event that no demand for particular prod- 
ucts exists within the producing communities. 


In that situation, an existing commercial 
distribution network ensures the appropriate 
markets are supplied with the specialized 
products (this issue relates to the locally- 
specialized whale cuisine that is dealt with in 
another section of this summary). 

It is important to emphasize that in the 
Japanese business world, trading partnerships 
and practices depend upon maintaining long- 
term relationships which depend heavily upon 
social practices and obligations. These busi- 
ness practices began to develop during the 
Tokugawa Period (1603-1863) and continue to 
characterize much of Japanese business 
especially in those sections dealing with tradi- 
tional products. 

This need to maintain customary business 
practice helps explain some of the variability in 
the marketing and distribution of whale 
products noted for the four STCW towns and the 
few Hokkaido ports where landing of whale 
meat is also permitted. It also may explain the 
absence of competition between wholesalers, 
who continue to meet obligations in respect to 
supplying their established, and largely non- 
overlapping, markets. Prices set by suppliers 
(whether boat owners, whale processing plant 
operators or wholesalers) are also established 
with a view to not placing important social 
relationships in jeopardy. 

Though the local wholesalers are in 
business to make a profit, they often market 
meat locally at close to, or below, cost in order to 
meet social obligations, and to express identity 
with community members. Such _ subsidies 
derived from commercial transactions are not 
only in respect to known associates, as a more 
generalized community subsidy also occurs. 
For example, the Fish Market in Ayukawa is 
heavily subsidized in its year-round operation 
from revenues realized from the seasonal sales 
of whale meat, thus ensuring that small-scale 
local producers and consumers can benefit 
from the lower prices resulting from the subsi- 
dized sale of the various marine products 
purveyed during the whole year. 
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Non-commercial Distribution System 


Apart from the monetized, commercial 
distribution of whale products that exists, there 
are a number of customary and socially 
obligatory exchanges involving whale 
products. These change occur at all stages of the 
whale harvesting and distribution cycle, 
including those that relate to events occurring 
outside of the whale harvesting season. 

Whale products then, are exchanged at 
appropriate times throughout the calendar and 
ritual year. Prior to whales being harvested, 
fishermen may provide information on whale 
movements to the whalers, who when taking a 
whale provide a portion of meat from the belly of 
the whale to the fishermen. 

Crew members of a whale boat are entitled to 
a portion of whale meat, and each will be given 
an equal quantity of good quality red meat. 
This meat will be distributed to the whaler’s 
relatives and neighbours, though some will be 
consumed. Rules exist for apportioning whale 
carcasses when more than one boat is involved 
in taking the whale. 

At the whale processing facilities on shore, 
all flensers receive shares of meat for whales 
butchered. Apart from a few specialized work- 
ers (e.g. the head flenser and station manager) 
workers at the stations involved in butchering 
the whale are not paid wages, but rather receive 
payment for their work entirely in shares of 
whale meat. This meet too, will be given to 
relatives and friends due to the high valuation 
placed on these customary distributions of 
whale meat in the STCW communities. 

The gifting of whale meat also serves 
important ritual functions. At the start of each 
whaling season, gifts (omiki) are presented to 
those involved in whaling, usually in the form 
of sake, a wine with important ritual 
connotation in Japanese culture. These gifts are 
provided to boat owners, to boats and the crews, 
and to individual crew members. The obliga- 
tion to return the gifts, in whale meat, ensures 
widespread non-monetary distribution of whale 
meat throughout the community over several 
months of the year. The strength of these 
obligations to gift whale meat is so strong that 
whalers may not be able to eat whale meat 


themselves for some time after the season 
opens; they feel the obligation to reciprocate, 
with whale meat, the gifts earlier received is 
greater than their desire to consume the meat 
themselves. 

Other special occasions demanding whale 
meat exchanges are when a whaling-boat owner 
refits or purchases a boat; again sake is usually 
the proffered gift and the reciprocal gift is whale 
meat provided several times during the ensuing 
season. 

These gifts of whale meat are important in 
social terms, and, though no cash transactions 
are involved, are not inconsiderable in terms of 
the monetary value of the product exchanged. 
They therefore serve an important economic 
function, though this is certainly secondary to 
the intent of the exchange system, which is in 
furtherance of social objectives necessary for 
the persistence of the traditional and highly 
functional social systems operating in these 
small local communities. It is germane to 
observe that such systems of exchange once 
operated with fish as the commodity; however, 
as fish became a monetized commodity it could 
no longer serve that important role. Now whale 
serves that role and sustains these important, 
traditional community-wide social institu- 
tions. 


Japanese Religious Beliefs and Whaling 


There is a complex of values that places high 
priority upon maintaining the traditions of 
family and community in Japan, and these are 
expressed doctrinally in Shintoism, Buddhism 
and the teachings of the New Religions. Filial 
piety, reciprocity and co-operation are central 
Japanese values; filial piety involves not only 
obedience to parents but also the perpetuation of 
their way of life. This concern with family 
traditions extends also to a profound sense of 
obligation to the community, such that failure to 
perpetuate the ancestors’ way of life is a moral 
failing, and cause for shame and disgrace. 

The Japanese also believe that animals (as 
well as other non-human entities) have souls, 
and this result in religious observances being 
enacted for the repose of the souls taken so 
humans may enjoy life. The whale ceremonies 
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are held several times a year in the STCW 
communities, though similar ceremonies are 
held for other creatures or objects that an 
individual has formed a relationship with for 
any worthwhile reason. 

It is natural, therefore, to expect that in the 
whaling communities there will be ongoing 
religious observances for whale souls, and that 
is indeed the case. There are prayer services for 
the soul of each whale caught, both on the 
whaling boats and at Buddhist temples in the 
STCW communities. 

Whilst these ceremonies are often spon- 
sored by a particular individual or group in the 
community, the whale memorial rites 
nevertheless serve as an appropriate forum for 
the community to express their common interest 
and social solidarity. A similar function is 
served by the non-religious whale ceremonies 
or festivals held annually in some of the STCW 
communities. These festivals occasion 
heightened social interaction and serve to 
transmit the lore and traditions of the commu- 
nity to young people. 


Whale as Food in Contemporary Japan 


Whale-based cuisine has a long history in 
Japan, and according to early records whale 
has enjoyed high status as an item of diet for 
centuries. The highly developed aesthetics of 
Japanese cuisine, elaborated during the Edo 
Period, require that a certain number of side 
dishes complement the rice dish. Each side dish 
should have a distinctive taste, texture and 
appearance, and the diversity of such 
characteristics represented by the 70 recognized 
parts of the whale, ensure that it enjoys high 
status in the Japanese cuisine. 

Regional variations in whale dishes among 
the STCW communities, and other regions of 
Japan are pronounced, and serve to strengthen 
local identity, for local residents are well aware 
of the different food preferences of people in 
other whaling areas of Japan. 

In a survey carried out early in 1988 in 
Ayukawa, more than 97 percent of informants 
had eaten fresh whale meat in the past year, and 
a varying though smaller percentage had also 
eaten other whale products during that time. 


Local preference is usually for fresh (unfrozen) 
whale meat eaten raw (sashimi), though in Chiba 
Prefecture a locally-produced dried whale meat 
(tare) enjoys high acceptability. The preference 
for sashimi of different species of whale in 
different localities is also noted, based on 
customary local availability. 

There is a seasonal demand for whale in 
some regions due to its high valuation for 
certain celebratory occasions. Indeed, with 
interruption in supply in the past year, people 
are now safeguarding frozen supplies so that 
whale meat will still be available for these 
highly valued customary celebrations. Despite 
the limited supply of whale and the threat of 
future interruption in supply, the retail price 
and the cost of eating in whale restaurants 
remains remarkably low for such a high grade 
and desired commodity. The best grade of meat 
for making sashimi however, is expensive. 

Whale meat has many associations in the 
mind of adult Japanese with times of hardship 
and food shortage following World War II. The 
whale is therefore a symbolic representation of 
a social provider, and this reinforces the long- 
held folkloric view that a whale caught repre- 
sented wealth for several villages. 

The cuisine is based upon consumption of 
all parts of the whale, and internal organs, 
including intestine, reproductive organs, 
lungs, cartilage, tongue, etc. feature in special 
dishes. Though not all STCW communities 
utilize all whale products in the local cuisine, 
established commercial distribution ensures 
that the whale is completely utilized today as in 
the past. 


Social Integration and Whaling Culture 


Consideration of the history, production, 
commercial and non-commercial distribution, 
food culture and religious and ceremonial 
beliefs and practices in the four STCW commu- 
nities has allowed identification of a distinctive 
world view and culture associated with 
Japanese whaling. 

The whaling culture, as described for all 
four STCW communities, implies shared 
knowledge and beliefs transmitted to succeed- 
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ing generations through a traditional social- 
ization process. 

The whaling culture also implies shared 
understanding of the relationship existing 
between humans, whales and the environment. 
The maintenance of the appropriate relation- 
ships is required and any breach will likely 
result in both social and supernatural sanction. 
This particular belief both supports, and is 
supported by, historical precedent, thus main- 
taining continuity with the past as required by 
Japanese religious teachings. 

Maintenance of the whaling culture 
requires continuous affirmation of the cultur- 
ally appropriate relationship between humans, 
whales, and the bio-physical and spiritual 
environments. Many examples of this need to 
affirm the appropriate relationship were 
obtained during fieldwork; for example, the 
efforts by the Town of Taiji to obtain the last 
STCW licence. This example illustrates the 
importance, in the Japanese context, of 
maintaining a whaling presence in order to 
show due respect to ancestors who established 
net whaling in the town several centuries 
before. (In other towns where whaling has 
ceased, whalers have nevertheless been able, in 
the past, to move to other whaling locations in 
order to fulfill this obligation.) 

At the community level ties among whalers 
are strong and maintained by appropriate 
social and cultural institutions. This solidarity 
exists between all those involved in the whaling 
enterprise, not just among, for instance, crew 
members or shore-based processors. Though 
such group activities are common in Japanese 
society, it is apparent that some of these 
institutions were not found among other 
occupational groups (e.g. fishermen) in the 
same communities, emphasizing the distinc- 
tive and special nature of the whale culture in 
the local social context. 

The community bonds that these social 
institutions strengthen go beyond present-day 
interpersonal relationships. The identification 
with whalers and whaling in the past is kept 
alive through religious and secular ceremonial 
events, a distinctive local whale-food cuisine, 
folklore and local historical knowledge. This 


systemic coherence of the whaling culture 
extends to knowledge and appreciation of the 
wider ecosystem, though one more character- 
ized by modern day “deep ecology” than the 
mechanistic ecology of the 1970s, in that it 
recognizes the spiritual and human-focussed 
concerns of people having to exist within 
productive bio-systems. The large amount of 
local variation in the overall whaling culture, 
represented by distinctive local dietary prefer- 
ences or local processing and distribution 
systems for whale products, tends to set whaling 
communities apart from other fishing or rural 
communities in Japan. The specialized nature 
of whaling, and the need to perpetuate the 
ancestors’ way of life, has created serious 
problems in these communities as the wider 
network of whaling enterprises (the whaling 
complex) has been seriously attenuated by 
international pressure interrupting whaling 
operations. 

An end to whaling threatens not just the 
livelihood of crew members, flensers, whale- 
product producers and distributors, and associ- 
ated business people in the whaling towns and 
their dependents. Whaling in these towns sub- 
sidizes other community activities, through 
such means as revenues created at the Fish 
Market in Ayukawa, or the widespread non- 
commercial distribution of whale products to 
various community organizations. 

The important economic, as well as social 
and cultural implications of an interruption or 
end to whaling cannot likely be offset by divert- 
ing more effort to the inshore fishery or mari- 
culture, far less by plans to develop tourism in 
these STCW communities. Fishermen at 
present are very intensively exploiting the 
nearshore waters, and the perception exists that 
the abundant whale stocks are an unwelcome 
competitor for a scarce food resource. 
Intensification of tourism is quite impractical 
for most of these remote, poorly service STCW 
communities, and in any case appears to be 
heavily dependent upon the continued practice 
of whaling which makes these communities 
unique and worth the effort to visit. 

The social viability of some of the STCW 
communities is thus seriously threatened by 
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international pressures to halt whaling, and the 
lack of any conservation-based reason for 
imposing a ban is seen to be unjustifiably based 
upon the activity of groups outside of Japan who 
remain ignorant of the social, cultural and 
economic role of STCW in the Japanese context. 


Subsistence Whaling and STCW in Japan 


Discussion involving the issue of Japanese 
STCW has been clouded by certain semantic 
ambiguities, in part due to the lack of clear 
definition of terms used by the International 
Whaling Commission (IWC). It is clear that the 
term “subsistence whaling” has been linked 
with the word “aboriginal” in the recent past, but 
this latter term is used interchangeably with 
“native” and “indigenous,” two words which 
have a variety of interpretations, not necessar- 
ily including the concept of aboriginality. 

At the present time, the IWC seems to allow 
whaling by or for aboriginals/natives/indi- 
genes (not defined) by traditional or modern 
technology, with or without cash involvement in 
trading of the products of whaling, provided that 
most of the meat is consumed locally 
(undefined). There is therefore a class of whal- 
ing that is permitted to continue because of a 
recognized local dependence on whaling and 
whale products for social, cultural, reli- 
gious/ceremonial, nutritional and economic 
reasons. As this whaling can occur in a modern 
context (in regard to means of production and 
the use of cash) it seems the maintenance of 
traditional, whaling-dependent, socio-cultural 
and economic institutions in the whaling 
communities is an important reason for 
exempting some categories of whaling from the 
IWC-mandated whaling ban. 

Another problem, again due to lack of a 
clear definition or shared understanding of the 
issue, surrounds the problem of cash use in 
whaling activities. All people whose lives 
articulate in any way with the modern world 
require to use money as a generalized 
currency. However, this does not make subsis- 
tence activities any less subsistence activities. 
In the Japanese case, money has been in 
widespread use for centuries, and in long-past 
feudal times, fishermen and whalers paid taxes 


and licence fees in coinage. This clearly 
contrasts with the situation in most Arctic 
whaling societies, where cash is a recently 
introduced form of currency and one whose 
introduction certainly changed traditional 
social and economic institutions quite funda- 
mentally. 

Indeed, to social scientists the simple notion 
that an economy is either “commercial” or 
“subsistence” (or non-commercial) is decidedly 
unhelpful. It is generally recognized that a 
monetized economy can be non-commercial, 
for though the term “commercial” implies an 
interest in market forces, it does not imply a 
dependence upon market forces. A thoroughly 
commercialized economic transaction would 
require all the inputs to be paid for in cash, and 
all the benefits likewise to be in cash received 
from sales of the commodity. Clearly in the 
STCW communities, as in aboriginal/subsis- 
tence whaling communities, many of the inputs 
and outputs do not involve cash transfers. 
Indeed, a large degree of the benefits (social, 
psychic, nutritional, and cultural) derived from 
such whaling activities occur wholely in non- 
monetized sectors of everyday life. 

The conclusion of the workshop therefore, 
was that at the present time IWC employs no 
satisfactory category of whaling which ac- 
curately or appropriately encompasses STCW. 
However, if IWC now wishes to discuss STCW, 
it is the hope of the workshop participants that 
deliberations be as well-informed by factual 
information on the topic, as has become the 
norm in IWC discussions of aboriginal/ 
subsistence whaling in Alaska, Greenland and 
the USSR. 
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Introduction and Methodology 


The purpose of the workshop was to investi- 
gate the social, economic and cultural signifi- 
cance of Small-Type Coastal Whaling 
(hereinafter STCW) in those regions of Japan 
where this form of whaling has continued to be 
practiced until the 1987 season. 

Although considerable historical and popu- 
lar literature exists relating to Japanese 
whaling, there is very little on whaling written 
by social scientists, and more particularly, very 
little published and hence readily available on 
contemporary Japanese STCW. Thus, in order 
to provide factual information that might assist 
those responsible for managing this whale 
fishery, an international scholarly workshop 
was held between April 16-29, 1988 in order to 
make such information available. 

During the course of the work, it was decided 
that an evaluation of STCW required that it be 
understood in its larger historical, social and 
cultural setting. In particular, this report seeks 
to focus on what has been termed the “whaling 
culture,” which can be defined as the shared 
knowledge on whaling transmitted across 
generations. This shared knowledge includes 
not only skills in operating technologies to 
catch whales, but also an understanding of the 
ecosystem of which both humans and whales are 
parts; religious beliefs and practices connect- 
ing humans with whales, with nature and with 
fellow humans; whale product distributional 
systems, by which people are integrated within 
whaling villages as well as connected to the 
outside world; and local food preferences which 
give each whaling community a distinct 
character. 

The development of the form of STCW 
carried out today cannot be understood without 
relating this to other types of whaling because it 
was found that STCW occurs as an integral part 
of a larger whaling complex. This report there- 
fore analyses first, STCW within a larger 
historical context which involves the develop- 
ment of Japanese whaling as a whole,before 


STCW is described in greater detail in the 
following section. 

The section entitled The Organization of 
Small-Type Coastal Whaling introduces the 
four communities currently engaged in this 
type of whaling, and then describes work 
organization, recruitment and socialization in 
regard to STCW. The next two sections on 
Distribution discuss the circulation of whale 
products and the role such activities fulfill in 
respect to social integration. This perspective is 
carried further in the section of Whaling, 
Beliefs and Japanese World View, which 
stresses the close relationship between humans, 
whales and nature, as well as the integrative 
power of shared experience relating to ancestors 
and deities. Each whaling community has a 
distinct identity based upon its own historical 
past, its legends and local heroes. In view of the 
importance of ancestor remembrances in 
Japanese society, traditions and identity are 
celebrated through festivals and a distinctive 
local cuisine. This food culture provides yet 
another means for village integration and 


. distinctness to be expressed, and so is dealt with 


in one section of this report. 

The section Social Integration and 
Whaling Culture brings together the various 
aspects of whaling culture analysed in the 
preceding sections. It will be shown that this 
culture today is vulnerable to outside pressure, 
and the possible effects of the imposition of a 
whaling moratorium accompanied by restric- 
tions on international trade in whale products 
are noted. 

The co-existence of a local and distinctive 
whaling culture, sustained in part by a 
monetized distribution network of whale 
products, makes it very difficult to classify the 
STCW as carried out in Japan within the cate- 
gories of whaling adopted by the International 
Whaling Commission (IWC). This important 
question, involving the manner of appropri- 
ately classifying STCW for regulatory purposes 
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is discussed at some length in the concluding 
section. 


Methodology 


The research that forms the basis of this 
report was carried out in each of the four STCW 
communities in Japan; namely, Abashiri in 
Hokkaido, Ayukawa in Miyagi Prefecture, 
Wadaura in Chiba Prefecture and Taiji in 
Wakayama Prefecture. Investigations were 
carried out intensively during the workshop 
and in more conventional anthropological 
fashion by two participants over many months 
preceding the workshop. 

The principal method employed in this 
study was interviewing of key informants by 
experienced anthropologists (and one sociolo- 
gist). Twelve researchers carried out their 
fieldwork interviews in Japanese, and six 
research assistants, recruited from Tokyo-area 
universities, acted as recorders, interpreters or 
interviewers as required. The research assis- 
tants had received orientation and relevant 
training provided by two of the researchers prior 
to the workshop. A lexicon of appropriate 
technical terms pertaining to whaling-related 
activities was made available to all 
researchers. 

The researchers were also provided key 
literature sources, in Japanese or English as 
appropriate, from the available relevant 
material, so that despite the short time spent in 
the whaling communities, some degree of 
orientation to the problem had been accom- 
plished during the period January to April 1988. 
In addition to the three researchers who are 
permanent Japanese residents, five other 
researchers were in Japan during the months of 
February, March or April, 1988, and two 
researchers had devoted considerable prior time 
to the anthropological study of Japanese STCW. 

During the course of fieldwork a large 
volume of relevant statistical information 
pertaining to the whaling issue was obtained, 
including a questionnaire survey based on 419 
randomly-selected residents in Oshika Town. 
However, time required to fully analyze that 
data was not available. Similarly, more than 
one thousand questionnaires concerning whale 


meat consumption, that had been administered 
outside of the whaling communities, remain 
largely unanalyzed at the time this report was 
prepared. 

Anthropologists ordinarily visit communi- 
ties for extended periods of time in order to gain 
acceptance by the local residents and to 
carefully select knowledgeable informants. In 
the case of the research presented here, such a 
time-consuming approach was not feasible. The 
researchers explained their involvement with 
this scholarly workshop and being experienced 
field workers (in most cases in the Japanese 
context) quickly established the necessary 
rapport with those being interviewed. As the 
topics being discussed are of immediate 
concern to all residents of the STCW 
communities, full co-operation was provided, 
including, for example, business people 
opening their ledgers for researchers to 
examine. Doubtless, the prior research in these 
communities by two workshop participants 
facilitated the ease with which others obtained 
full co-operation. The twelve researchers and 
the six research assistants spent in excess of 
eighty person-days in intensive interview 
situations in the three Honshu STCW 
communities (Ayukawa, Wadaura and Taiji) 
during the period April 18 through 22. To this 
effort was added the prior several months of 
fieldwork in all four Japanese STCW 
communities by two researchers. Though the 
time spent in each community varied, eleven 
researchers and six assistants worked in 
Ayukawa, six researchers and one assistant in 
Wada, and all workshop participants were 
present in Taiji (where four researchers 
undertook fieldwork, and all participated in 
writing the report). Though Abashiri was not 
visited during the workshop, three participants 
had visited that community prior to the 
workshop. 

The researchers interviewed more than 125 
key informants in the three STCW communi- 
ties. Those informants included members of 
STCW whaling crews (30) who worked both on 
the boat and at the flensing stations, those 
formerly involved in large-type whaling and 
retired whalers (18), whale meat distributors 
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and processors (9), merchants of various 
commodities (6), priests (5), municipal 
government officials (9), and other public 
service employees (3), local politicians (6), town 
historians and museum curators (6), house 
wives (32), fishermen and so on. 

Though some quantitative data are 
available to support certain conclusions 
contained in this report, the authors have chosen 
to emphasize qualitative data for several 
reasons. First, a qualitative approach is firmly 
established within the accepted tradition of 
anthropological inquiry. Second, the report 
provides a description of STCW and an evalua- 
tion of the social and cultural significance of 
this activity in whaling communities; neither 
task requires heavy reliance on statistical 
information, though where that is available and 
may add to the report it is provided. Third, the 
workshop was constituted by a group of trained 
social scientists, specialists in the study of 
Japanese society and culture or in fields 
relevant to the workshop topic; the collective 
judgment of this “expert panel” was considered 
more authoritative than statistical inference 
could provide, given the nature of the data being 
collected and the limitations of time and sample 
size, remembering that there are only nine 
STCW boats and crew involved in this fishery. 

The researchers have been careful to present 
only that information which they believe is 
factual and reliable. The statements of people 
interviewed impressed the researchers as being 
sincere and truthful. In most cases these views 
were independently corroborated by others 
statements. This internal consistency of the 
data is a principal research tool used by anthro- 
pologists in their professional work, and 
notwithstanding the generally small sample 
size, allows confidence to be placed in the 
presentation and analysis of the empirical data 
obtained in the field. In those few cases where 
informants’ statements proved inaccurate or 
overly selective in presentation, the data were 
discarded. 

For ethical reasons’ involving 
confidentiality of data and anonymity of 
informants, direct quotes from field notes are 
not identified as to source. 
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History of Whaling in Japan 


Whaling has been carried out in Japan 
since ancient times. During the centuries there 
have been many changes in whaling technol- 
ogy, in species caught, in whaling grounds, and 
in the location of the whaling communities. 
Nevertheless, whaling in Japan clearly is a 
continuous process evolving as a response to 
cultural, ecological, demographic, and political 
factors. This section will outline the historical 
processes leading up to the present situation. 

The historical sources are fragmentary, 
and large-scale whaling naturally attracted 
more attention than small-scale whaling for 
small species. Catching dolphins, pilot whales 
and other small cetaceans undoubtedly was 
carried out using harpoons and beach seines, 
although the records are scattered. Histories on 
Japanese whaling consequently have a 
tendency to underestimate the importance of 
such small-type whaling, and more research is 
needed in order to get the full picture of its 
importance in the past. 


Whaling in the Pre-Modern Period 


Both archaeological remains and the old 
Japanese chronicles clearly testify to the 
antiquity of whaling in Japan, and several 
cultural traditions can be discerned. In 
Hokkaido there is evidence that the Okhotsk 
culture utilized the whale resources until the 
Okhotsk people became assimilated into the 
Ainu culture in the 11th century (Iwasaki 1988). 

The period up to the end of the sixteenth 
century was characterized by what has been 
termed “passive” whaling by Hidemura and 
Fujimoto (1978). Mostly wounded and dead 
whales were caught, although whales were 
occasionally hunted by archery and even nets 
(Fukumoto, 1960). These methods remained the 
main ways to catch whales well into the 
sixteenth century, although no formal organi- 
zation was established in this type of whaling. 


Whaling in the Tokugawa Period (1603- 
1868) 


Passive whaling continued to be important 
in many coastal areas during this period. 
Many cases of conflicts and fights between 
villages over stranded whales have been 
reported, and detailed regulations were laid 
down regarding the rights to dispose of the 
whale, the distribution of the catch, and the 
payments of taxes. Passive whaling became 
closely linked to the concept of sea tenure which 
became codified during this period. Fishing 
villages were given exclusive access to fishing 
territories and their resources, including 
drifting whales. 

“Active” large-type whaling emerged 
toward the end of the sixteenth century, when 
whaling groups hunting with harpoons were 
established in several localities. Among the 
early catching grounds were the Ise Bay in 
Aichi Prefecture (from about 1570-73), 
Ogawajima in Saga Prefecture (from about 
1592-96), and Taiji in Wakayama Prefecture 
(from 1606). In the seventeenth century this 
technology spread rapidly through large areas 
of Japan (see Map 1). A large number of boats 
cooperated in the hunt, which primarily targeted 
gray and right whales. In Katsuyama in Chiba 
Prefecture a special tradition of catching 
Baird’s beaked whales emerged early in the 
Tokugawa period, and this type of whaling 
continued until early in the 20th century when 
the Norwegian method was adopted (see a later 
section of this report). 

Trials, using nets, were made at least in 
Taiji in Wakayama Prefecture and Kayoi in 
Yamaguchi Prefecture. The technique 
developed in Yamaguchi was the simpler of the 
two, and involved chasing a whale into a bay 
whereupon the net was cast to close the entrance. 
Several villages in the prefecture adopted this 
method, and it was also introduced to the village 
of Ine in Kyoto Prefecture. This technology is 
still used for catching dolphins and pilot 
whales. 
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The method developed in Taiji in 1675 was 
more flexible. A number of chaser boats 
surrounded the whale on three sides and chased 
it toward two or three layers of nets. As soon as 
the whale got entangled in the nets and its speed 
was reduced, the whale was attacked by 
harpooners. This method of whaling was much 
more flexible in operation than the method 
developed in Yamaguchi, and became the 
dominant method in all but a few places. The 
main species caught were gray whales, right 
whales, humpback, fin whales and probably 
some minke whales. 

The net method became the dominant 
whaling technique in Northern Kyushu, 
Shikoku and Wakayama Prefecture from the 
early eighteenth century onwards, but spread to 
other areas of the country as well (Map 2). The 
net method required large whaling groups 
employing 500 people or more. A number of 
people were engaged in making nets, boats, 
casks, harpoons, knives, and other necessary 
equipment. The hunt involved from ten to 
twenty chaser boats, each crewed by 12-15 people 
and under the command of a harpooner. Other 
boats laid the nets, secured the whale and did 
other miscellaneous tasks. Altogether 25 or 
more boats carrying 250 people or more were 
involved. At the land station where the whale 
was cut up and processed into a variety of 
products, another 250-400 persons were 
employed (detailed in Kalland 1986). 

These whaling groups were among the very 
largest of all enterprises in Tokugawa Japan. 
For example, Masutomi operated several 
whaling stations and is said to have employed 
3,000 people and about 200 boats (Omura 
1987).These large enterprises had a complicated 
structure which required great managerial 
skills. Villages often specialized in different 
tasks, such as harpooning and flensing, thus 
transmitting skills from one generation to the 
next. The whale groups in Kyushu recruited 
workers from a large area; many of the 
harpooners, for example, came from the Seto 
Inland Sea area and brought their own crews 
along. Hundreds of people were on the payrolls, 
and investments in boats and facilities on land 
were substantial. Many operators went 


bankrupt. The operators borrowed money from 
merchants in the vicinity, from the large 
merchants in Osaka and from the feudal 
authorities who were eager to develop the 
resources in their fiefs and to get access to whale 
oil which was an important insecticide for rice 
cultivation. The whaling products were sold 
over a large area. Taxes from whaling were 
important to many domains and the whaling 
groups paid fees to the fishing villages for the 
use of their fishing territories (Kalland 1986). 

Little is known about the distribution system 
during this period, but in Fukuoka Prefecture 
three systems were operative. Catches of 
dolphins were regarded as the property of the 
village. The animals were sold at a locally- 
held auction, and the profit distributed between 
the households or used for village purposes. 
Drifting whales, on the other hand, were 
considered the property of the domain, and 
reports had to be sent to the magistrate. An 
auction was held with the participation of 
bidders from many fishing villages. Two- 
thirds of the price was paid to the authorities 
while one-third was distributed through the 
village that captured the whale. Yet another 
system was adopted for the whaling groups. The 
catch had to be reported but belonged to the enter- 
prise. Meat, oil and fertilizer were distributed 
through different channels. Many domains 
ordered taxes to be paid in whale oil, while 
Fukuoka established a special office for the 
purchases of oil from other provinces. The 
authorities in Kagoshima Prefecture gave 
credit to whaling groups in Yamaguchi 
Prefecture in return for fertilizer made from 
whale bones, and furthermore, they participated 
as bidders in auctions in Northern Kyushu. 
Most of the meat seems to have been sold through 
wholesalers, although a significant quantity 
was probably distributed to the participants in 
the whaling groups. In Chiba Prefecture the 
meat was distributed in the villages, while the 
blubber was processed into oil and sold in Edo 
(Tokyo) by the operator. 

Several features stand out concerning 
whaling groups of the Tokugawa period, and 
these features can also be observed in later 
periods. These include the great mobility of 
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workers (who often came from other villages 
located at a considerable distance from the 
whaling grounds); the great mobility of the 
operators, who moved their whaling operations 
from one domain to another; the efforts of the 
authorities to stimulate whaling; the careful 
regulation and licensing of large-type whaling 
and the entrepeneurship shown by the operators, 
and the extensive use of money through this 
long period of time. 


Whaling in the Pre-War Period 


From the 1820s whalers from Europe and 
USA started to operate in the waters surround- 
ing Japan, and this affected Japanese whaling 
in several ways. First, the large number of 
whales taken by the foreign fleet may have been 
one reason for the declining catches registered 
by Japanese whalers. Although the data on 
catches during the mid-1850s are not 
conclusive, there can be no doubt that the catches 
fell drastically in some areas (Table 1), 
particularly for right whales (Omura 1987). 
Declining catches motivated Japanese whaling 
operators to seek new technologies in order to 


Table 1. Catches of Whale at Iki Island, 1845-1860 


compete with foreign whalers. Second, in 1854 
Japan was forced to open her ports, which had 
been closed to most foreign ships since 1639. In 
the aftermath of the fall of the Tokugawa shogu- 
nate in 1868, massive importation of foreign 
technology began in many fields, including 
whaling. 

Japanese whalers coped with the new situa- 
tion in several ways. Attempts were made to 
open new catching grounds off the coast of 
Hokkaido using the net method, while others 
tried, during the second half of the nineteenth 
century to introduce American-type whaling 
using guns and bomb lances. However, neither 
innovation had much success. Much more 
successful was the attempt to introduce the 
Norwegian method of whaling with steam ships 
and a new harpoon which was invented by 
Svend Foyn in 1864. 

The Norwegian method gave rise to three 
distinct whaling regimes: large-type coastal 
whaling, pelagic whaling, and STCW. These 
were all firmly established before World War 
IT. 


Year Katsumoto group Maeme group Total 
1845 60 78 138 
1846 40 45 85 
1847 42 32 74 
1848 34 40 74 
1849 14 11 25 
1850 19 19 39 
1851 29 19 At 
1852 7 14 2 1 
1853 12 4 16 
1854 9 20 29 
1855 10 14 24 
1856 7 Z 14 
1857 19 9? 9 
1858 ? 7 ? 
1859 ? 7 ¥) 
Total >299 >324 >623 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988. 
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The Norwegian method was first used in 
Japan for Large-type Coastal Whaling around 
1897, and in 1899 Oka Juro, who went to Norway 
to study the method, established the company 
which later became know as Toyo Hogei KK. 
Within a few years, more than 20 whaling 
companies were formed, most of which were 
registered in the old whaling communities in 
southwestern Japan from where the crews 
originated. However, these companies operated 
throughout the country and thus contributed to 
the spread of whaling to new catching grounds 
and to new villages along the coast. 

Among the whaling stations that were 
established during this period were those in 
Ayukawa in Miyagi Prefecture and Abashiri in 
Hokkaido (Map 3). The first station for large- 
type whaling was established in Ayukawa by 
Toyo Hogei in 1906. Several other companies 
followed in the next few years; thus in 1908 and 
in the few years immediately following, there 
were seven companies operating in Ayukawa, 
Kugunari, Hagihama, and Kobuchi, all in 
present-day Oshika Town (Table 2). Around 20 
whaling vessels operated -from these stations, 
and the catch reached a pre-World War II peak 
of about 1,000 whales. About 20 persons worked 
on each boat and the land stations employed 
about 100 people each, comprised of from 70-80 
flensers, 20-30 office people and 10-15 women to 
prepare meals, etc. Close to 1,000 persons were 
thus active in whaling in Ayukawa. In 1887 
Ayukawa had been a small village of only 332 
inhabitants none of whom had the necessary 
whaling skills. Although a few attempts had 
been made to establish net whaling groups in the 
area during the last decades of the Tokugawa 
period, a tradition of whaling seems to have not 
been established before early in the twentieth 
century. The whalers and most of the flensers 
were therefore imported from Kyushu and 
Shikoku, with some also from Wakayama. The 
opening of the whaling grounds off Ayukawa, 
and other villages in that region, thus allowed 
the whalers from the south to continue the 
occupation of their ancestors. Many of them 
eventually settled in Ayukawa, which grew 


rapidly and reached a population of 3,660 in 
1952. 

A similar development occurred in 
Hokkaido, though on a smaller scale. Attempts 
to establish whaling groups using nets in the 
region date back to 1802. These efforts continued 
until the end of the nineteenth century (Iwasaki 
1988), but they did not meet with much success. 
Toyo Hogei opened its first whaling station in 
Abashiri in 1915, but suspended operations 
between 1918 and 1931. The company was later 
joined by Tosa Hogei, which was another enter- 
prise that originated in southwestern Japan. 
There is evidence for a connection between 
these new enterprises and the short-lived 
attempts to start net groups (Iwasaki 1988), while 
its possible connection to Ainu whaling, which 
continued with harpoons until the end of the 
nineteenth century, is not clear and needs 
further investigation. 

Pelagic whaling started in 1934 when the 
first fleet was sent to the Antarctic. This was 
another major step in the development of 
Japanese whaling, and again we witness the 
rapid spread and adoption of a new technology. 
In 1938-39 six Japanese fleets were sent south 
and they caught 2,666 blue whales, 3,344 fin 
whales, 883 humpback whales, and 647 sperm 
whales. Pelagic whaling in the North Pacific 
was also introduced shortly before World War 
II. Pelagic whaling opened new possibilities for 
employment for the unemployed whalers in 
southwestern Japan, and a high proportion of the 
crews came from Kyushu and Wakayama 
Prefecture, as well as from Kugunari and 
Ayukawa in Miyagi Prefecture. Many of the 
latter originated in southwestern Japan; thus 
there was great mobility as they moved 
throughout the country in order to whale. 

Dolphins, pilot whales, killer whales, and 
other small cetaceans were caught by harpoons 
and nets during the Tokugawa Period. In many 
ways such whaling was complementary to 
large-type whaling employing net groups. After 
the collapse of the large-scale net-group in Taiji 
following a disaster in 1878 when 111 persons 
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Table 2. Large-type Coastal Whaling Companies in Ayukawa Area 


Name of company Land station Years in operation Comment 
1. Toyo Hogei Ayukawa 1906-1934 Renamed to 12 (1934) through Nihon 


Hogei and Kyodo Hogei 


2. Tosa Hogei Ayukawa 1907-1937 merged with 14 (1937) 
3. Dainihon Suisan Kobuchi-Ura 1907-1916 merged with 1 (1916) 
4. Daito Gyogyo Hagihama 1907-1934 merged with 2 (1934) 
5. Naigai Suisan Hagihama 1907-1930 merged with 1 (1930) 
6. Teikoku Suisan Hagihama 1907-1909 merged with 1 (1909) 
7. Kti Suisan Ayukawa 1907-1916 merged with 1 (1916) 
8. Fujimura Hogei Kugunari 1910-1928 taken over by 2 (1928) 
9. Nagato Suisan Ayukawa 1911-1916 merged with 1 (1916) 
10. Ayukawa Hogei Ayukawa 1925-1937 renamed to 13 (1937) 
11. Enyo Hogei Kugunari 1923-1930 merged with 14 (1930) 
12. Nihon Suisan Ayukawa 1934-present ¢ 1 named (1934) 

Onagawa (1948) ¢ moved its base to Onagawa (1948) 
13. Kyokuyo Hogei Onagawa 1937-present 10 renamed (1937) 
14. Taiyo Gyogyo Onagawa 1928-present * merged with 2 (1928) 

¢ closed its processing station (1975) 

15. Nihon Hogei Onagawa 1950-present Nihon Kinkai Hogei renamed 
16. Sanyo Hogei Onagawa 1950-present 


lost their lives, the villagers increased their 
efforts at pilot whale hunting from small boats 
carrying crews of five to seven men. In 1904 a 
major innovation was made by Kenzo Maeda 
who introduced the five-barreled harpoon gun. 
The new technology was effective and was soon 
adopted by other Taiji men. 

Minke whale does not appear to have been 
regarded as a separate species in pre-modern 
Japan, and catches of minke whale have there- 
fore been unrecorded in the past. But in the 1930s 
a new technology aimed particularly at minke 
whales was developed. Around 1932, minke 
whaling seems to have been prosperous at 
Ogawajima, which was one of the old whaling 
centres in Kyushu (Saga Kenritsu Hakubut- 
sukan 1980), but little information is available 
on that development. On the other hand, the 
development of minke whaling at Ayukawa is 
better documented. In 1933 Kumazo Hasegawa, 
who came from Taiji, built a 6.25 ton boat and 
mounted a 26 mm harpoon gun in addition to the 
Maeda gun developed for pilot whaling. Two of 
the crew members came from Taiji and the 
other two from Ayukawa. Through 
experimentation the technology was modified 


and became a success. Whalers at Ayukawa 
took up the idea and improved the technology 
further. 

The Norwegian method increased rapidly 
in several prefectures, and 20 boats were 
engaged in this kind of whaling before the start 
of World War II. By 1943 the number of whaling 
boats had increased to 45, of which two were 
registered in Saga Prefecture, 15 in 
Wakayama, three in Mie, 10 in Miyagi, four in 
Iwate, nine in Tokyo and two in Shizuoka. 

At the time of the outbreak of the Pacific 
War, the three categories of whaling as later 
defined by the Japanese authorities were firmly 
established, namely Large-Type Coastal 
Whaling, Pelagic Whaling and Small-Type 
Coastal Whaling. In addition, the more tradi- 
tional hunting of dolphins and pilot whales with 
hand harpoon and nets continued as in earlier 
times. 


The Post-World War II Period 


Whaling was resumed shortly after the end 
of World War II, encouraged by the American 
Occupation Forces in order to improve the 
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supplies of food in Japan. In 1947 about 47 
percent of the total animal protein consumed 
came from whale meat, and this percentage was 
still as high as 23 percent in 1964. 

Whaling of all three categories increased 
during the early post-war years. The peak in 
Antarctic whaling was reached in the middle of 
the 1960s when close to 20,000 whales were 
caught by seven fleets. In 1962 the Antarctic 
catch was 309,500 tons, which amounted to 78 
percent of the total catch that year. The peak of 
the North Pacific catches was reached in 1967 
when the combined catch of the three fleets was 
91,400 tons, or 34 percent of the total. 

The number of whaling boats engaged in 
Large-Type Coastal Whaling increased to 42 in 
1952 and then remained between 31 and 37 until 
1960, when a steady decline started. These 
whaling boats caught their last blue whale in 
1964, the last humpback the following year and 
the last fin whale in 1975. However, the total 
number of whales caught increased until 1968, 
due to increasing catches of sperm whale, but 
have since declined steadily until the last catch 
was made in 1987. In terms of tonnage the catch 
of Large-Type Coastal Whaling reached its 
peak in 1970 with 27,000 tons, or 12 percent of the 
total whale harvest. 

As Pelagic and Large-Type Coastal 
Whaling came to an end during the war, the 
number of boats engaged in STCW continued to 
increase, and reached 83 in 1947. The Japanese 
government therefore began, through regula- 
tion, to rationalize this type of whaling at the 
end of that year; thus STCW was legally 
defined and whaling licences were issued. In 
these new whaling regulations the size of the 
hunting boat was limited to 30 tons (increased to 
47.99 tons in 1964), and catching of large 
cetaceans by these boats was strictly forbidden. 
A total of 86 small whaling boats were issued 
whaling licences. 

In 1949 some of the small whaling boats in 
Ayukawa made the first attempt to hunt Baird’s 
beaked whales, which had not been exploited by 
the large whaling ships, although exploited by 
small vessels in Chiba Prefecture. The attempt 
was successful. Baird’s beaked whale produced 
a considerable amount of oil which was in high 


demand at that time. Baird’s beaked whaling 
became an important part of STCW off the coats 
of Ayukawa and Hokkaido. In Abashiri, 
STCW dates from these first postwar years 
when Miyoshi Hogei was_ established. 
Harpooners from Arikawa in Nagasaki 
Prefecture were hired, and the harpooners 
recruited the rest of the crew from the same 
village. 

However, small whaling boats could hardly 
compete with the larger and better equipped 
ships of the large whaling companies, which 
had recovered their strength from the pre-war 
years. The market was gradually saturated 
with meat and oil products from the large fin, 
sel, and sperm whales. Thus the number of 
boats in STCW started to decline: in 1951 there 
were 68 boats with licences, and by 1954 the 
number had fallen to 54 boats. At that time the 
government decided to reduce the number 
further by converting these licences to a licence 
for a larger whaling ship of equivalent 
tonnage. Forty-one boats were scrapped between 
1956 and 1961 bringing the total number of 
small boats down to 23. In 1967 the government 
approved the termination of seven STCW 
licences and converted them to a single Large- 
Type Whaling licence associated with a 400-ton 
catcher boat. This brought the total number of 
licences down to ten, and between 1969 and 1987 
the number of boats engaged in STCW has 
fluctuated between seven and nine, based in 
four communities (Map 4). As part of this 
rationalization of STCW, the single licence in 
Taiji was assumed by the town in order to 
preserve whaling in Taiji. This licence has 
since been transferred to the local Fishing 
Cooperative Association (see another section of 
the report). 

The number of whales caught by these small 
vessels fluctuated around 1,000 from 1951 to 
1967. Since then there has been a gradually 
declining trend. Included in these figures are 
the catches of minke whales which have been 
remarkably stable between 1951 and 1987, with a 
peak of 541 animals taken in 1973 and a low of 
220 taken in 1963. 

Whaling has undergone many changes in 
Japan during the last several centuries, but 
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there have also been continuities. Several 
salient features stand out. One is the flexibility 
in the whaling operations. Since the early 
Tokugawa Period the operators have continu- 
ously moved their activities from one region to 
another as circumstances required. Many 
whaling stations have seen a succession of 
operators. Whaling has spread and new 
technologies have diffused rapidly. Despite this 
mobility, there has been a continual tradition of 
whaling attached to certain communities. 
Whalers in Kyushu, Shikoku, the Seto Inland 
Sea area and Wakayama have moved with the 
operators in order to follow the occupation of 
their ancestors. This process has in the present 
century brought many of these whalers north to 
Ayukawa and Hokkaido. It is important to keep 
in mind that although the centre of whaling 
activities moved from the southwest to the 
northeast, we are talking about a long tradition 
of a whaling culture which was transmitted 
from father to son. There have been no major 
discontinuities. 

Another common feature of the pre-modern 
and modern whaling is the entrepreneurship 
that found its expression in whaling. Although 
many enterprises went bankrupt, there were 
always other operators ready to make an attempt 
to establish new whaling enterprises. The 
whaling industry has attracted many of the 
most talented people, and during the Tokugawa 
Period the large-scale net operations required 
great managerial skills and sophisticated 
economic institutions. Since the Tokugawa 
Period, new technologies have been quickly 


adopted and improved upon, thus demonstrating 
the vitality of the industry and its ability to meet 
new challenges and opportunities. 

The importance of the harpooners is another 
common feature. The celebrated harpooners of 
the net groups enjoyed great social prestige in 
their communities, and the competition for their 
services was fierce. The harpooners not only 
directed the hunt, they also recruited the boat 
crews. This was also the case when STCW 
began at Abashiri. 

Finally we have to consider the relationship 
between the whaling enterprises and the 
authorities. From the early seventeenth century 
Gf not earlier) authorities have encouraged the 
development of whaling by giving licences and 
financial credit to those who wanted to establish 
whaling groups. But whaling has also been a 
regulated industry from the Tokugawa period, 
when it was regarded as a part of the fisheries. 
Probably in no other country have coastal 
resources been under such strict regulation for 
sO many centuries as in Japan (e.g., Ackimichi 
and Ruddle 1984; Hara 1977; Kalland 1984) and 
her experience in coastal resource management 
has recently been the object of studies of many 
coastal nations. Whaling in Japan is to be 
viewed in this larger perspective, as a part of a 
living coastal maritime tradition. In this view, 
fishing and whaling activities have allowed 
complimentary, and seemingly sustainable, 
exploitation of coastal marine resources in an 
orderly manner that maintains important 
occupational specializations. 
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Contemporary Japanese Small-Type 
Coastal Whaling 


Overview 


In 1987, Japanese whaling was admini- 
stratively classified into three types: 
1. Antarctic Pelagic Whaling 

A single fleet comprised of a factory ship 
(over 23,000 tons) and four catchers (700 to 900 
tons) operated in the Antarctic during the 1986- 
87 season. The company (Nihon Kyodo Hogei) 
dissolved in November 1987. 

2. Large-Type Coastal Whaling 

Conducted by three companies (Nihon 
Hogei, Nitto Hogei and Sanyo Hogei), a total of 
five large catcher ships (400 to 600 tons) hunted 
large cetaceans (Bryde’s and sperm whales) 
offshore of Japan. At the end of the 1987 whaling 
season, all three companies closed their 
whaling divisions, laid off the whalers, and are 
decommissioning the whaling ships and 
stations. 

3. Small-Type Coastal Whaling (STCW) 

In 1987, STCW was conducted by eight 
small companies operating a total of nine boats. 
These companies are located in the communi- 
ties of Abashiri, Hokkaido (two boats); 
Ayukawa (three boats); Wadaura (two boats); 
and Taiji (two boats) (see Table 3). 

A total of nine small-scale whaling 
boats (under 50 tons each, as established by 
Japanese law), each with a single 50 mm 
harpoon gun, hunt small cetaceans (minke 
whales,. Baird’s beaked whales and pilot 
whales) in nearshore areas. Using relatively 
small boats, Japanese STCW is limited to 
whaling grounds near the coast. 

The hunting of minke whales is regulated 
by the Japanese government in regard to 
seasons and areas and by the IWC in regard to 
catch limits. The hunting of Baird’s beaked 
whales and pilot whales north of Inubo-zaki 
(Chiba Prefecture) is regulated by Japan. In 
1987, the IWC allocated a quota of 311 minke 
whales to Japanese STCW, and the Japanese 


government allowed 40 Baird’s beaked and 50 
pilot whales to be caught by this fishery. 

In addition to these three types of whaling 
(called hogei in Japanese), small cetaceans are 
hunted by small fishing boats without the use of 
harpoon guns. This type of fishery, generally 
called oikomi ryo (corralling ) or tsukinbo ryo 
(spearing) is not regulated by the IWC or the 
national government of Japan, although some 
prefectural governments regulate it locally. 

These four types of Japanese whaling supply 
various kinds of whale meat and products to 
local and national markets throughout Japan. It 
is important to note that Japanese STCW is only 
one type of whaling in the Japanese whaling 
complex. 


STCW Boat Ownership 


Table 3 presents each of the nine STCW 
boats by home port location, size of the vessel, 
and the form of ownership (e.g., corporation, 
sole proprietorship, partnerships, cooperative). 
There are two corporations, one each in 
Abashiri and Wadaura, which are family- 
owned with the stock owned by family 
members. The third corporation, located in 
Ayukawa, previously was a subsidiary of a 
larger whaling company (Taiyo Gyogyo). 
However, the stock is now owned by members of 
the whaling crew (e.g., the captain, harpooner 
and engineer). The Taiji Fishing Cooperative 
Association (Taiji Gyogyo Kyodo Kumiai) 
owns one of the boats from Taiji. The single 
partnership, located in Ayukawa, is between the 
harpooner of the boat and Nisshin Suissan (a 
subsidiary of Nihon Hogei, a large-type whal- 
ing company). The boat is owned by Nisshin 
Suisan. The company stock is owned equally 
between this individual and the larger 
company. The remaining boats (one each in 
Ayukawa, Abashiri, and Taiji are owned by 
individuals, i.e., sole proprietorships). 
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The ownership of one of the STCW vessels 
in Taiji, by the Taiji Fishing Cooperative, is 
noteworthy. Originally, the whaling licence for 
this vessel was held by an individual and was 
subsequently transferred to the town of Taiji. 
According to local residents, Taiji people have 
strong identification with and sentiment 
concerning whaling. From 1947 to 1987, a total 
of 33 STCW boats operated out of the Taiji area 
(Taiji Town 1979). However, when Antarctic 
and Large-Type Whaling expanded, it affected 
the STCW industry. Many STCW companies 
sold their whaling boats and licences as the 
larger types of whaling expanded. Also, at this 
time, many STCW boats in Taiji were only 
catching pilot whales and consequently were 
not competing economically with whaling 
based upon larger whales. Taiji lost many 
STCW boats at this time. According to local 
sources, by 1967 only one STCW boat was left in 
Taiji. As the individual owning this single 
Taiji whaling licence was getting older, 
townspeople were concerned that if they let the 
licence go, they would have no whaling licences 
and there would be no more STCW activity in 
the town. Therefore, the city tried to maintain 
the licence and keep this form of whaling in 


Taiji. At a town council meeting, local 
residents decided that the town would hold this 
whaling licence and the town would operate the 
vessel. This did occur from 1967 through the 
1970s, but around 1980 the Japanese Minister of 
Fisheries announced that the town could not 
hold the licence. The town was concerned to 
pass the licence to someone who would remain 
in the community. However, as any individual 
might leave Taiji and the whaling licence and 
hence STCW in Taiji would be lost, the local 
fishing cooperative association became the 
holder of the licence, subsequently built the 
Seishin-maru, and is still using it. 

According to local residents, the acquisition 
of a STCW licence by the town of Taiji was part 
of a movement in Taiji to maintain its social 
and cultural identification with whaling. In 
addition to obtaining the sole remaining 
licence, the community built a whaling 
museum and organized a whaling archive. 
Within the Japanese value system, local Taiji 
residents believe it is their responsibility to 
continue whaling in order to show their respect 
to ancestors who established net whaling in the 
town many centuries before. 


Table 3. Small-Type Coastal Whaling Boats by Location, Size and Ownership Status, 1988 


Community Vessel Size (Tons) _ Form of Ownershi 
Abashiri Yasu-maru No. 1 44.55 Sole proprietorship 
Takashima-maru No. 8 46.21 Family-owned corporation 
Ayukawa Koei-maru No. 75 45.97 Sole proprietorship 
Taisho-maru 42.35 Partnership between individual and company; 
company owns boat 
Taisho-maru No. 2 46.54 Whaling crew owns the corporation 


Wadaura Sumitomo-maru No. 21 22.00 
Sumitomo-maru No. 31 47.77 


Taiji Seishin-maru 19.00 


Katsu-maru 15.20 


Family-owned corporation 

Same family-owned corporation as Sumitomo-maru 
No. 21 

Owned by the Taiji Gyogyo Kyodo Kumiai (Taiji Fishing 
Cooperative Association) 

Sole Proprietorship 


Source: Small-Type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 
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Other STCW companies have a relatively 
long family history. For example, both of the 
Abashiri STCW companies were founded by the 
present owners’ fathers, in 1947 and in 1953. 
These individuals and their families own 100 
percent of their boats. The family-owned 
corporation that owns the two whaling boats in 
Wadaura (Gaibo Hogei) began in 1948, and the 
sole-proprietor company in Ayukawa (Toba 
Hogei) was started by the present owner in 1955. 


Harvest Seasons and Areas 


The hunting season for STCW is the six- 
month period from April 1 to September 30. As 
mentioned earlier, minke whales, Baird’s 
beaked whales and pilot whales are the target 
species for this fishery. In 1987, the two Abashiri 
boats whaled for minke whales offshore of 
northern and eastern Hokkaido from April 1 to 
September 29. In Hokkaido, the minke season is 
six months long, but because of poor weather, the 
boats only go to sea approximately half of the 
time. Searching for minke whales demands 
high skills. Rough seas and clouds reduce the 
chance of spotting whales. Table 4 presents one 
Ayukawa boat owner’s records of how many 
days his boat was able to operate during the six- 
month minke season (which involves whaling 
in both Ayukawa and Hokkaido offshore 
areas). The data represent three successive 
years from 1985 to 1987, and indicate that 
although there is variation both within and 


between seasons, the crew could generally hunt 
minke whales about half of the time. 

The Abashiri boat owners indicated that 
they catch one to three whales per trip and have 
taken about 40 minke whales per boat per season 
in recent years. The two Abashiri boats also 
catch five of the annual quota of 40 Baird’s 
beaked whales. In 1987, they harvested these 
whales from October 1-15 offshore of northern 
Hokkaido, after minke whaling was 
completed. 

When the 1987 season opened on April 1, the 
other seven STCW boats began whaling 
offshore of Ayukawa for minke whales . These 
seven boats (Table 5) continued to harvest 
minke whales in this area from approximately 
April 1 to the end of May. At that time, these 
boats joined the two Abashiri boats in the 
Hokkaido area in search of minke whales. 
Approximately in mid-July, the two Wadaura 
boats and one of the Taiji boats whaling in the 
Hokkaido area headed south to Wada to harvest 
30 Baird’s beaked whales. Beaked whales are 
hunted from 5-25 miles (8—40 km) offshore of 
Wada until the middle of August, when these 
three boats return to the Hokkaido area and join 
the other six boats for the remainder of the 
season. As the minke whales are migrating 
within five to ten miles (8-16 km) from shore, 
the STCW boats travel along the offshore areas 
searching for whales (see Maps 5-11). 


Table 4. Number of Days of Boat Operation in STCW, 1985-87 


1985 1986 1987 
Time operated Time operated Time operated 
as % of as % of as % of 
Y N _totaltime Y N total time Y N total time 
Ayukawa April 19 11 63 18 12 60.0 20 10 66.6 
May 20 11 64.5 20 11 64.5 20 11 64.5 
June 15 15 50 18 12 60.0 15 15 50.0 
Hokkaido July 12 19 38.7 19 12 §=61.3 16 15 51.6 
August 11 20 35.5 16 15 51.6 8 23 25.8 
Sept. 12 18 40.0 12 18 40.0 12 18 40.0 
Total 89 94 48.6 103 80 56.3 94 92 49.7 


Y: number of days of operation, N: not operated 


Source: Toba Hogei, Ayukawa; Small-Type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 
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Map 5. Abashiri Boats: Takashima-maru 
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Map 6. Ayukawa Boat: Taisho-maru No. 2 
(46.54 tons) 


Map 8. Ayukawa Boat: Koei-maru No. 75 
(45.37 tons) 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 
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Map 11. Wadaura Boats: Sumitomo-maru 
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Table 5. Small-Type Coastal Whaling Boats Fishery Activity, 1987 


Community _ Vessel 1987 Fishery | 
Abashiri Yasu-maru No.1 Minke whale offshore of Hokkaido (4/1-9/29) 


Baird’s beaked whale offshore of Hokkaido (10/1-10/15) 


Takashima-maru No. 8 


Same as Yasu-maru No.1 
Minke whale offshore of Ayukawa (4/1-6/5) 


Minke whale offshore of Hokkaido (6/6-9/29) 


Minke whale offshore of Ayukawa (4/1-5/31) 


Minke whale offshore of Hokkaido (6/4-9/30) 


Minke whale offshore of Ayukawa (4/1/-5/30) 


Minke whale offshore of Hokkaido (6/1-9/29) 
Baird’s beaked whale offshore of Wadaura (Chiba area) (7/20-8/20) 
Minke whale offshore of Hokkaido (8/23-9/29) 


Sumitomo-maru No. 21 Minke whale offshore of Ayukawa (4/1-6/1) 


Minke whale offshore of Hokkaido (6/1-7/15) 
Baird’s beaked whale offshore of Wadaura (7/20-8/20) 
Minke whale offshore of Hokkaido (8/23-9/29) 


Sumitomo-maru No. 31 Same as Sumitomo-maru No. 21 


Minke whale offshore of Ayukawa (4/1-6/2) 


Minke whale offshore of Hokkaido (6/3-9/30) 


Minke whale offshore of Ayukawa (4/1-6/5) 


Minke whale offshore of Hokkaido (6/6-6/16) 
Baird’s beaked whale offshore of Wadaura (7/21-8/18) 
Minke whale offshore of Hokkaido (8/22-9/30) 


Ayukawa Koei-maru No. 75 
Taisho-maru 
Taisho-maru No. 2 
Wadaura 
Taiji Seishin-maru 
Katsu-maru 
Sources: 
Japan, 1988. 
Landing Ports 


The government of Japan has designated 
ports where the STCW whalers must land 
beaked whales and the meat, head and tail of 
minke whales, in order to record the STCW 
harvest. In Hokkaido, these designated ports 
are Kushiro, Muroran, Monbetsu and Abashiri. 
As long as a whaling boat owner has a 
distributor for his product, his boat can land at 
any of these ports. Because the Hokkaido minke 
whaling grounds are dispersed along the coast, 
and not centralized in one area as occurs near 
Ayukawa and offshore Chiba, the whalers 
flense and butcher the minke whales onboard 
and travel to the nearest of the four designated 
ports. The minke whale is small enough to 
bring onboard of the STCW boat whereas the 
beaked whale is too large. Baird’s beaked 


Japanese Small-Type Whaling Association; Small-Type Coastal Whaling Workshop, 


whales caught off the coast of Hokkaido are 
towed intact to Abashiri for flensing. 

The designated ports south of Hokkaido are 
Ayukawa and Wadaura. Minke whales caught 
off the coast of Ayukawa must be towed back to 
one of the three designated landing stations at 
Ayukawa, as butchering and flensing on board 
ship is not allowed in this area. Table 6 presents 
the vessels that used each landing station in 
1987, the species landed, the vessels’ home port, 
and the vessel owners for the landing stations at 
Ayukawa, Wadaura and Abashiri. 

In addition to the landing station that it 
owns and uses for minke whales at Ayukawa, 
Gaibo Hogei (based in Wadaura) also owns a 
landing station in Wadaura used only for 
Baird’s beaked whales in 1987. The station in 
Wadaura consists of a concrete loading ramp, 
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wooden flensing floor, a winch for pulling the 
beaked whale out of the water, and a covered 
roof. This facility is used by both of Gaibo 
Hogei’s boats as well as by the Katsu-maru of 
Taiji. 

The Baird’s beaked whales caught off of the 
coast of Wada must be brought to the landing 
station in Wadaura. The pilot whales caught off 
the coast of Ayukawa also must be brought to the 
landing station for butchering. As discussed 
above, only in Hokkaido may the whales be 


flensed and butchered on the boat because of a 
lack of processing stations in convenient 
locations. In addition to the landing stations 
being designated, all STCW boats are also 
required to be licensed by the Japanese Ministry 
of Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries. Further 
discussion of the relationship of STCW whaling 
licences issued by the Government of Japan and 
the whaling boats’ affiliation with onshore 
flensing stations appears below. 


Table 6. Designated Small-Type Coastal Whaling Landing Stations, Ayukawa, Wadaura, and 


Abashiri, 1987 


Landing Landing 
Station Station 
Community _ Owner Species Vessels Vessel Owner Home Port 
Ayukawa Gaibo Hogei minke Sumitomo-maru No. 21& Gaibo Hogei Wadaura 
minke Sumitomo-maru No. 31 Gaibo Hogei Wadaura 
Ayukawa___— Toba Hogei minke Koermaru No. 75 & Toba Hogei Ayukawa 
minke Katsu-maru Isone Hogei Taiji 
Ayukawa Nihon Hogei minke Taisho-maru Okuda-Nisshan Ayukawa 
Suissan 
minke Taisho-maru No. 2 & Seiyo Gyogyo Ayukawa 
minke Seishin-maru Taiji Fishing Taiji 
Cooperative 
Association 
Wadaura GaiboHogei Baird's beaked Sumitomo-maru No. 21 & Gaibo Hogei Wadaura 
Baird’s beaked Sumitomo-maru No. 31 Gaibo Hogei Wadaura 
Wadaura GaiboHogei  Baird’s beaked Katsu-maru Isone Hogei Taiji 
Abashiri | Miyoshi Hogei Baird’s beaked Takashima-maru Miyoshi Hogei Abashiri 
No. 8 
Baird’s beaked Yasu-maru No. 1 Shimomichi Abashiri 
Suissan 


Source: Small-Type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 


Cooperation Among STCW Owners 


As mentioned above, the hunting seasons 
and areas for minke whales are regulated by 
the Japanese government, whereas the IWC sets 
the harvest quota. Japan also regulates the 
hunting of Baird’s beaked whales and pilot 
whales north of Inubo-zaki. Thus, minke, 
beaked and pilot whales have annual catch 


quotas (311, 40 and 50 respectively in 1987). In 
order to make the most rational use of this small 
fishery, the nine STCW boat owners, at the 
annual meeting of the Japanese Small-Type 
Coastal Whaling Association, decide which 
boats will participate in which fishery. The two 
Wadaura boats and one of the Taiji boats leave 
the Hokkaido minke whale fishery and travel 
south to the Chiba area to harvest 35 of the 40 
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allotted Baird’s beaked whales. After the beaked 
whale season, these two boats return to the 
Hokkaido area to harvest minke whales. The 
association decided that 35 beaked whales will 
be harvested in this area by these boats and the 
remaining five beaked whales will be 
harvested in the Hokkaido area by the two 
Abashiri boats. According to interviews with 
boat owners, they try to divide equally the 
number of whales each boat will harvest, and 
the three boats that harvest the beaked whales in 
the Wada area therefore harvest fewer minke 
whales. It is significant to note that in the 1987 
season, the Taiji boat was allocated nine of the 
35 beaked whales; however, after taking eight 
whales they reassigned the remaining whale to 
the Wada boats and returned to Taiji 

STCW boats also cooperate with each other 
and with local fishermen during their pursuit of 
whales. Communication between fishing boats 
is common, not only for emergencies but also 
for exchanging information § regarding 
whaling. Minke whaling crews often receive 
information on whales’ location from fishing 
vessels operating nearby. This information not 
only includes location of the whale(s), but also 
such relevant information as water 
temperature, kinds of prey food whales feed on, 
and the nature and kinds of bird flocks in the 
area. These data are very helpful for the 
whalers increasing their chances of catching a 
whale. When a successful catch has been made, 
a gift of whale meat is given to the fishing boat 
crew by the captain of the successful whale boat 
(see Non-commercial Distribution below). 


Hunting Efficiency 


Several whalers stated that it was more 
difficult to approach the Baird’s beaked whale 
than the minke whale. With respect to the 
former, it appears that about 30 percent of the 
shots fired missed the whale altogether. 
However, it was estimated that approximately 90 
percent of the time the harpoon hits, the beaked 
whale was harvested. This results in approxi- 
mately two to four beaked whales being lost per 
season in addition to the 40 that were harvested. 
Two boat owners stated they harvested 100 
percent of the minke whales that were hit, a 


figure that is generally acknowledged to be 
accurate in the Antarctic as well as the North 
Pacific and Okhotsk Sea fisheries. 


Pilot Whaling in Taiji 


The whalers of Taiji hunted pilot whales 
regularly without the use of nets during the days 
when the large-scale net-trap whaling was 
practiced from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century. Pilot whaling did not require large- 
scale cooperative work and complemented 
large-scale net-trap whaling. After the net-trap 
whaling collapsed in 1878, Taiji whalers 
concentrated their efforts on pilot whaling. Pilot 
whale boats (tento-sen) were smaller than the 
chaser boats (seko-bune) of the net-trap whaling, 
and a five to seven-man crew hunted these 
whales with hand harpoons. Taiji whalers also 
used nets to corral pilot whales. 

In 1904, Maeda, a native of Taiji who 
studied in the U.S., invented a five-barreled 
harpoon gun. The Maeda gun proved to be 
effective for hunting pilot whales. Shortly after 
that, semi-diesel engines were used on the boats, 
and the size of the boat increased. However, the 
tento-sen in Taiji was not large enough nor 
steady enough to make a long distance voyage 
safely, and all the boats stayed in the Taiji 
area. 

Pilot whaling and porpoise hunting are still 
practiced in Taiji today by members of a local 
cooperative. The main method is corralling, 
and no harpoon guns are used. Admini- 
stratively, this hunting is not regarded as 
STCW and is therefore regulated by the 
Wakayama Prefecture rather than the national 
government. Pilot whaling also occurred in the 
Ayukawa area. Although the Japanese govern- 
ment allows whalers to harvest 50 pilot whales 
per year in October, STCW boat owners main- 
tain that it is not economically feasible to 
operate their whaling boat and pay whalers for 
one month to catch 50 pilot whales. Two years 
ago, two boats went pilot whaling, but no one 
went in 1987. Traditionally, it is left up to 
individual boat owners to decide who hunts 
these whales. 
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The Organization of Small-Type Coastal Whaling 


Introduction 


Before embarking upon a discussion of the 
organization of STCW, it will be useful to give a 
short description of the four communities 
investigated by this workshop. The whaling 
culture will then be described in order to provide 
a background to the social organization of 
production, as well as the socialization and 
training of whalers. 


Communities 
Ayukawa 


Ayukawa is a community within the Town of 
Oshika, which is composed of fifteen 
communities in the Oshika Peninsula, Miyagi 
Prefecture, on the Pacific coast of northeastern 
Japan. The entire peninsula is mountainous and 
has little flat land suitable for farming. Thus the 
most important industry of the town in fishing, 
and this employs nearly half of the town’s 
working population. People of Oshika town 
make full use of the long and complex coastline 
and, by means of various types of onshore and 
offshore fishing and extensive mariculture, 
exploit various marine living resources, of 
which the coastal minke whale is one. 

The Town of Oshika is 7.274 square kilo- 
metres in area and has a population of 7,736 
(March 1988); the community of Ayukawa has 
2,223 inhabitants. Situated on the southern tip of 
the peninsula, Ayukawa developed as a whaling 
base after 1905, primarily due to its proximity to 
the whaling grounds, and soon became heavily 
dependent on whaling. The decline in 
commercial whaling has contributed to out- 
migration, so that the total population of Oshika 
has dropped by 6,017 since 1955, while the 
community of Ayukawa alone has decreased by 
1,572. Kugunari, a neighbouring community that 
has contributed heavily to the work force in the 
Antarctic whaling fleet, has lost approximately 
half its original population (down from 1,108 to 
506 inhabitants). 


Ayukawa is connected to Ishinomaki, the 
nearest commercial city in the region, by a 
winding, narrow, 40 kilometre road along the 
western coast of the peninsula. Sendai, the 
prefectural capital, is a further two hours distant 
by road. This lack of convenient transportation 
makes Oshika town, and especially its Ayukawa 
community, isolated. 

Before whaling came to Ayukawa the village 
was a small fishing community of about three 
hundred inhabitants. With the establishment of 
the whaling industry in Ayukawa in 1906, the 
population increased rapidly through in- 
migration mostly from the whaling commu- 
nities in Shikoku, Kyushu, and Wakayama, 
causing changes in the existing social structure. 
With the decline of the whaling industry in 
recent years, various types of mariculture have 
been promoted and this appears to be giving rise 
to the emergence of a new social order. 


Wadaura 


The Town of Wada is located in Awa County, 
Chiba Prefecture, on the Pacific coast of the Boso 
Peninsula. The southern part of the peninsula is 
largely mountainous, but some small plains 
exist along the coast and are intensively 
cultivated. Fishing is an important industry in 
this region. Among the various sea resources 
that nourish the coast of Awa, the migrating 
Baird’s beaked whale has been caught for 
centuries. 

Whaling first developed in the early 1600s in 
the community of Katsuyama, in present-day 
Kyonan Town on the western coast of the Boso 
Peninsula, at the mouth of Tokyo Bay. Since the 
beginning of the present century, however, the 
site of the whaling station has been moved 
southward on _ several occasions, first to 
Tateyama, then to Shirahama, to Chikura and 
finally to Wada. Katsuyama whalers moved 
with the whaling operations. In this way, the 
cultural complex of Baird’s beaked whaling has 
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diffused southward across the six present-day 
municipalities in southwestern Awa county. 

Today the single remaining whaling station 
is located in the community of Wadaura. 
However, for a number of historical reasons, the 
processors and distributors of the whale meat 
continue to operate in the nearby towns of 
Chikura and Shirahama. Both fresh and dried 
meat, is distributed throughout the entire region 
including Katsuyama. Thus the entire southern 
area of the Boso Peninsula must be seen as a 
single cultural area. 

Though local whalers moved from 
Katsuyama to Wada in order to continue 
whaling, with the introduction of minke whaling 


the operators preferred to hire Ayukawa whalers 
who were more skilled and experienced in this 
particular kind of whaling. This has brought 
about a number of changes in the local 
community life, including ritual activities and 
gift exchanges connected with whaling in 
Wadaura, to be discussed in a later section of this 
report. 


Taiji 


Taiji is a small town (5.81 sq. km.) with a 
population of 4,313 (1985). It is located on the 
Pacific coast of Wakayama Prefecture where 
steep cliffs extend down to the shore. Therefore, 
agricultural land is scarce, and inhabitants 
have been heavily dependent on marine 
resources for their livelihood. Whaling has been 
the most important industry for this community 
for more than three centuries. Residents 
strongly identify with whaling and tend to see 
themselves as whaling people descended from 
the legendary net whalers of the Tokugawa 
Period. 

In the earlier decades of this century, Taiji 
enjoyed prosperity based on Antarctic Pelagic 
Whaling and modern Large-Type Coastal 
Whaling. However, the decline of the whaling 
industry has seriously affected the economy of 
the community. Loss of employment opportuni- 
ties for the younger generation has been particu- 
larly severe. Although Taiji’s population size 
has remained relatively constant, it now has a 
much larger proportion of old people than in the 
past. 

The community of Taiji has made major 
efforts since the 1960s to promote tourism in order 
to create local jobs and generate tax revenues. 
However, its remoteness from major urban 
centres, such as Osaka and Nagoya (both of 
which are four hours distant by express trains) 
has been a major obstacle to the development of 
sufficient local accommodation and other 
required facilities. 

Taiji is the only one of the four whaling 
communities under consideration in this report 
which has a continuous tradition of localized 
whaling since at least 1606. This has fostered a 
strong sense of community identity and 
solidarity amongst the local population. This 
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can be seen in the way in which the large trap- 
nets fisheries have been (and still are) organized 
by a local cooperative association (Suisan Kyodo 
Kumiai) which as recently as 1986 donated ¥5* 
million from its profits to the local junior high 
school. A similar example of cooperative 
behavior may be seen when the community itself 
acquired the last STCW licence. 


Abashiri 


Abashiri is located on the Okhotsk Sea coast 
of northeastern Hokkaido. Utilizing the rich 
marine resources available, it has grown to be 
one of the largest fishing towns in Hokkaido, 
with a population of 43,082. According to a 1985 
fishery census, 508 people are primarily em- 
ployed as fishermen in such activities as off- 
shore trawling, gill-netting, stationary netting, 
as well as STCW. 

Modern coastal whaling began in Abashiri 
in the early twentieth century, and was exten- 
sively practised throughout Hokkaido in the 
years immediately following World War II as a 
countermeasure to food shortages. Most of the 
whaling bases have since closed because of 
international restrictions placed on annual 
catches. Abashiri is at present the only place in 
Hokkaido where active whalers still reside. 

Hokkaido itself is a frontier region of Japan, 
and its population is almost entirely composed of 
recent migrants from other regions of Japan. In 
a pattern common to the other communities 
considered in this report, some present-day 
Abashiri whalers originate from former 
whaling communities in Shikoku and Kyushu. 
The existing whaling industry in Abashiri has 
specialized in STCW and with the exception of 
one man (who came from Miyagi Prefecture), 
none of the whaling personnel was involved in 
Pelagic or Large-type Coastal Whaling, 
although various forms of Large-Type Whaling 
were conducted from Abashiri until the 1960s. 


Whaling Culture 


In order to understand the socialization and 
organization of whalers, it is necessary to begin 
by giving a brief outline of what is meant by the 


* ¥100 equals approximately $1 Cdn. 


term “whaling culture.” This notion will be 
discussed again at greater length in later 
chapters. 

Anthropologists generally use the word 
“culture” to mean “shared knowledge” 
transmitted through a socialization process from 
one generation to the next. In this context 
relations of kinship, neighbourhood, age group, 
and community institutions take on great 
importance, and it is such groups that will be 
seen to emerge time and again in the following 
chapters on formal and informal distribution 
channels, food consumption and belief systems 
in the four communities investigated. 

Whaling culture implies a shared knowl- 
edge which emphasizes the relation between 
human beings, whales and the environment 
(which includes spiritual as well as bio-physical 
elements). Thus, it is firmly believed that if a 
whaler fails in his responsibilities towards the 
whale, he will be sanctioned, either by his fellow 
men, or by the deities. This belief system is 
reinforced by particular historical incidents as, 
for example, when whalers in Taiji broke a 
long-held taboo and tried to catch a right whale 
mother with calf in 1878. As a result, the wind 
and tide drove the whalers out to sea where at 
least 111 whalers perished. 

Such shared knowledge also includes 
detailed understanding of whale behaviour 
(mating, migration and feeding pat- 
terns),whaling skills and technology, belief 
systems relating to spirits of whales, whale meat 
recipes, and numerous other activities related to 
the production, distribution and consumption of 
whales. This whaling culture thus depends upon 
a continuous process of affirmation of the 
relation between humans, whales and nature. 

Socialization processes are of vital impor- 
tance to whaling culture at two main levels. 
First, from infancy, children are brought up in 
an environment of activities related to whaling, 
through which they acquire a knowledge and 
understanding of shared community beliefs, 
technical skills, and so on. Second, this basic 
knowledge is vital for the actual training of 
whalers later on in life. It is this second level 
which is of interest in this chapter, and we will 
return to the socialization of whalers after 
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describing the salient features of the production 
process. 


Whaling Crew Composition 


The crews of STCW vessels consist of 
between five and eight persons. A typical crew 
has the following positions: harpooner, captain, 
engineer, head seaman, deck hand(s) and cook 
(Iwasaki 1988:29). In minke whaling, one of the 
sailors operates a fast chaser boat which tries to 
turn the whale toward the catcher boat. In the 
Hokkaido whaling grounds, the minke vessel 
includes a flenser, and in general the size of the 
crew is slightly larger for minke whaling than it 
is for Baird’s beaked whaling. 

On small whaling boats such as these the 
division of labour among the crew tends not to be 
strictly defined. Although each member is 
assigned his core responsibility, a large part of 
the work is shared and carried out by all crew 
members. The harpooner, however, possesses 
overall authority over every crew member on the 
boat. Whalers have commented that “the 
harpooner would hit us on the head when we were 
slow; that was how we learned to be whalers” 
(Field notes, Abashiri, in Iwasaki 1988:31). The 
harpooner has responsibility not only for firing 
the harpoon, but also for every decision made 
during whaling. Thus the success of the hunt 
depends in large part on the ability of the 
harpooner and on a tightly-knit crew whose 
performance stems from an empathy with the 
harpooner and, of course, the vessel’s owner. In 
this respect, the whaling crews are very small 
and similar to the social organization of small 
groups found throughout Japanese society 
(Nakane 1970; however, see below). In order to 
create this small group cohesion, the harpooner 
must interact with other crew members both at 
sea and on land, and considerable information 
was provided the workshop concerning such 
apparently non-whaling related activities as 
group participation in parties, sake drinking and 
flower viewing, as well as more formal 
occasions such as weddings, funerals and other 
ceremonial events. For example it was related 
that: 


At the end of the whaling season in 
Ayukawa, flensers, whalers and the 


retailers all go on a group outing to 
Kyushu, Kyoto, or northern Honshu. This 
strengthens the group ideal among the 
whalers and their dependents, and leads 
to (other) relationships. This isn’t found 
among fishing groups, just among 
whalers and the dependent dealers. It isa 
custom distinct from the rest of the 
business world, as it’s not restricted to 
business associates, and it’s not seen in 
the local fishing communities [Field 
notes, Wada]. 


Despite this small-group identification and 
the extent of working co-operation on a whaling 
vessel, there is a hierarchy of positions on board. 
The cook occupies the lowest position, followed by 
the deck hands, the head seaman, engineer, 
captain and, at the top, the harpooner. This 
hierarchy is reflected in the sharing of the catch, 
in which a bonus allotment system (known as 
buai) is distributed in cash to crew members after 
the killing of every whale. On one boat, for 
example, the cook and deck hands receive 8-10 
percent each, the engineer and captain 15 
percent, and the harpooner 22 percent of the bonus 
(which is itself 12 percent of the total weight of the 
whale killed). Not surprisingly,, informants 
frequently told us about how, in the old days when 
whaling was flourishing in the communities, it 
was the wish of every school boy to become a 
harpooner when he grew up. This wish was not 
simply for the financial rewards which 
accompanied this important position, but for the 
social prestige that the harpooner has enjoyed in 
whaling communities since time immemorial. 


Flensing Teams 


After a whale is caught, it has to be flensed. 
In Japanese STCW, there are two main methods 
of flensing: one at sea and the other on land. 

On the Hokkaido whaling grounds, flensing 
is conducted at sea, rather than on land, in part 
because of environmental concerns. In the case 
of the two Abashiri vessels, the whale is cut into 
large blocks of meat at sea before these are taken 
to shore where the final cutting takes place. Each 
boat has its own land station (in Abashiri) each 
of which employs six factory workers and two 
office workers. In the past, when a whale was 
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flensed at a land station, the workers there had 
more work to do and flensing specialists were 
hired in the factory. However, now that the whale 
brought into the factory is already cut into blocks 
on the boat, the factory workers are mainly 
involved in cleaning and boxing, to prepare the 
whale meat for distribution. This job is suitable 
for elderly people. Therefore, it tends to attract 
retired whalers who live on pensions and do the 
light part-time work on a casual basis (Iwasaki 
1988:37-38). 

When the boats from other communities are 
on the Hokkaido whaling grounds, they also 
flense the whales onboard the vessel, although the 
secondary cutting process might be conducted in 
Ayukawa. In the Ayukawa and Wadaura areas, 
flensing on the boats is prohibited, and whales 
are therefore brought back to be flensed at the 
land stations. The stations in Ayukawa usually 
have one or two full-time master flensers, who 
are supported by between seven and ten flensers 
employed on a part-time basis, in addition to one 
or two office staff. In the flensing station in 
Wadaura, there are about twenty workers, 
including several fishermen. In addition, in 
both these communities, retired flensers are 
allowed to assist on a regular basis. 

Though requiring skill, flensing tends to be 
less regimented and more relaxed than is the 
work on the whaling boats. This lack of 
regimentation reflects the fact that the flensing 
team is less hierarchically structured than the 
boat crew, and the master flenser’s position is not 
comparable to that of the harpooner on the boat. 
This egalitarianism is reflected in the 
distribution of the whale meat given as a bonus: 
without regard to experience, each flenser 
receives the same amount of meat. This is 
despite the fact that it takes considerable time to 
learn to be a good flenser in order to be able to cut 
whale in the proper way and produce regularly 
shaped blocks of meat that fetch about twice the 
price of irregularly shaped pieces. 


Recruitment and Training 


In respect to the question of recruitment and 
training of those involved in whaling, the term 
“whaler” is defined as a person belonging to one 
of the following four categories of personnel: (1) 


owner and manager, (2) hunting crew, (3) 
seaman/engineer, and (4) processing workers. 

With regard to these categories there are 
considerable differences between Large-Type 
Whaling, Pelagic Whaling and STCW, though 
this report mainly discusses STCW. 

Owners/managers either inherit their 
positions from their fathers (as is the case with 
owners in Abashiri and Wadaura), or have 
worked their way up from lower positions in the 
whaling production process, to become harpoon- 
ers and eventually owners (as has been the case 
with present owners of vessels located in 
Ayukawa and Taiji). 

In former times, the harpooner had great 
influence in recruiting new members to his 
crew, and even now exerts strong influence upon 
who will be employed on board. Most members of 
the boat crew are generally recruited on the basis 
of personal connections. Kinship ties with an 
existing crew member and recommendation 
from a personal friend connected with a crew 
member are the best ways to become successfully 
associated with a whaling crew. Ordinarily, the 
newcomer starts out as a cook, which is the lowest 
position, before moving slowly and 
progressively through more senior positions. 


I grew up in a whaling village and 
started work as a sailor in Abashiri. I 
became the head sailor after three years. 
After ten years of working on a whaling 
boat, I became a harpooner [Field notes, 
Abashiri, in Iwasaki 1988:44], 


However, recently, with the lay-off of a large 
number of people with experience gained on 
catcher boats engaged in large-type coastal and 
Pelagic Whaling, there has been a tendency for 
STCW vessels to employ crew members in mid- 
career. This has disrupted the traditional career 
pattern of crew members on the boats, and the 
chances of promotion within the boat have become 
less. One cook, for example, has now worked on 
the same boat for ten years. 

The career pattern of engineers is very 
different, for they are specially trained and this 
is reflected in their position on the boat. 
Frequently hired from one of the many fishing 
communities in Japan, engineers will have 
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gained experience from Large-type Whaling 
vessels or from fishing boats. The engineer does 
not progress toward becoming a harpooner and 
owner/manager. 

The processing workers do not have the same 
intimate relations with the sea as those working 
on the boats. This reflects the pattern of 
recruitment, which is not so strictly limited to a 
background from fishing and _ whaling 
communities. The wider area of recruitment is 
particularly apparent in the backgrounds of 
workers in factories producing oil and fertilizer. 
Typically, the bones of the Baird’s beaked whales 
landed at Wadaura are brought to Narita, far 
from the coast, in order to be converted into 
fertilizer. On the other hand, flensing work does 
require greater skill in handling tools, and an 
intimate knowledge of the anatomy of the 
various species of whales. It thus takes many 
years to become a competent flenser whose skills 
are highly regarded in whaling communities. 
Master flensers on large flensing stations and 
mother ships tend to have a position not unlike 
that of the harpooner on the boat. The work of 
cutting the meat into smaller pieces requires less 
skill, and can be handled by seasonally- 
employed workers,who are often women. 

In order to understand career patterns in 
STCW it is necessary to consider the relation- 
ship between this form of whaling and Large- 


Women cutting whale meat at flensing station 
(Ayukawa). 


Type Whaling and Pelagic Whaling. Coastal 
whaling often served as a training ground for 
young people who aspired to become a harpooner 
on a large catcher boat, thus leading to constant 
movement of personnel between these different 
types of whaling. The two leading companies 
formerly engaged in Large-Type Whaling, 
Taiyo Gyogyo and Nihon Hogei, operated STCW 
boats primarily as training boats to train 
harpooners in particular. On the other hand, 
STCW also provided employment for people who 
previously had been engaged in Pelagic 
Whaling, but who for various reasons wanted to 
work closer to home. 

Whaling requires skills in many fields: 
indeed, it takes years to gain competence as a 
crew member, engineer, captain, harpooner, and 
master flenser. This training is not merely a 
question of mastering the technical aspects of a 
craft. Hunting demands a unique set of 
perceptions and motivations, which are first 
acquired and then communicated through 
socialization processes, and from early 
childhood the villagers have been exposed to these 
values. 


Two of my sons, now both whalers, loved 
visiting their father on the boat. They 
spent hours and hours playing around the 
boat and dreamt of being whalers just 
like their father [Field notes, Abashiri, In 
Iwasaki 1988:44]. 


In the past, young boys took an active part 
doing miscellaneous tasks at the whaling 
stations and in those days when nets were used, 
they went to sea helping the whalers in various 
ways. On the way to school many of them 
witnessed the whaling boats coming back to port 
with whales. They participated in the religious 
rites carried out for the souls of the whales. The 
smell of whale meat, oil and fertilizer was 
intimately linked to their conception of their 
furusato (hometown or birthplace), a concept that 
is still extremely important to most Japanese. 
This experience gave the young generation the 
kind of cultural background that is vital for the 
later acquisition of technical skills, and it is this 
cultural background which is now in danger of 
being lost. 
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The Commercial Distribution of Whale Meat 


The Commercial Distribution of Whale 
Meat 


Commercialized transactions involving 
whale meat take place only at certain stages in 
the chain of harvesting, processing, and 
consumption of whales, and are part of a 
distributive system that is itself characterized 
by a high degree of emphasis on pre-existing 
relationships between buyers and sellers. 

Whale meat enters into commercial distri- 
bution channels at the dockside or at the 
landing station, depending upon the species, 
boat, port, and station involved. Among the 
markets established for whale products in the 
several ports through which such products pass 
there is a high degree of local variation. This 
variation is itself characteristic of distribution 
channels in the Japanese economy generally, 
especially for traditional foodstuffs and the 
products of cottage industries. Such distribution 
channels are typified by extensive reliance on 
long-term relationships among trading 
partners whose links to one another are often 
embedded in networks of community relations. 
The localization of distribution channels for 
whale products also serves to meet local demand 
for whale meat both for direct consumption and 
for customary distributions among relatives 
and for community events that cannot otherwise 
be met through existing non-commercial 
distributive exchanges (described below). 


Local Variations in Marketing Practices 


The extent to which local variation exists in 
whale markets and distribution channels 
suggests that the distribution of whale meat 
through dramatically different markets at least 
in part reflects the continued vitality of local, 
customary, commercial practices. These tradi- 
tional practices interact with established 
patterns of community social organization and 
local food preferences in order to sustain 
important socio-cultural and local level 
economic institutions that are not served by the 


integration of local distribution channels into a 
single standardized, centrally-coordinated 
market for whale products. At the same time 
some of the whale products enter the regional 
and national market due to the widespread 
demand for whale products and the long- 
established business relationships existing 
between certain retailers and wholesale 
distributors. 

Localized market-specific practices are 
characteristic of the distributive sectors of the 
Japanese economy as a whole, especially of 
those sectors that deal in traditional products 
whose systems of distribution began to develop 
during the Tokugawa Period (1603-1868). 
Examples of such products include sake (rice 
wine), a wide variety of foodstuffs (both 
processed and unprocessed agricultural and 
marine products), traditional textiles, and other 
items of craft production. Even for modern 
manufactured goods, the existence of complex 
and often highly localized distribution 
channels which mirror those for more tradi- 
tional products is commonly cited as a major 
feature of Japan’s economy. In international 
perspective, this so-called “distribution 
problem” is often interpreted as evidence of a 
dual economy in which _ pre-industrial 
economic institutions coexist with those of 
modern capitalism (Yoshino 1971; Ratcliffe 
1975). Local variation in the operation of 
markets for whale products can be seen in 
respect to such matters as, for example: 
¢ The transactions among boats, landing 

stations, and entry-level markets 
e Patterns of access to the market 
¢ Methods of sale and the setting of prices 
e Payment methods and credit arrangements 
e Relationships among individuals and 

companies at different levels in distribution 
chains 
e Retailing and local consumption patterns. 

The following sections will outline the 
customary practices and formal market insti- 
tutions that comprise the localized markets for 
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whale products in the several ports involved in 
this trade. 


Selling the whale: from boat to shore 


Whale begins to be bought and sold in 
commercialized transactions as it is landed. 
Where boat and landing station are not owned 
by a single company, the whale may be sold to 
the landing station or it may be processed by a 
landing station for a set fee. The Taiji-based 
boat Katsu-maru, for example, in Wadaura 
sells its Baird’s beaked whales to the Gaibo 
Hogei landing station at a seasonally set price, 
but in Ayukawa it deals with Toba Hogei’s 
rather than Gaibo Hogei’s landing station and 
retains ownership of the minke whale it lands 
in that port. In Ayukawa, boats not owned by a 
landing station pay set fees to landing stations 
and retain ownership of the whale for sale in the 
local market. The Ayukawa boats Taisho-maru 
(owned by Okuda-Nisshin Suisan) and Taisho- 
maru No. 2 (owned by Seiyo Gyogyo) pay a fixed 
fee of ¥150,000 per minke whale to Nihon 
Hogei’s landing station in Ayukawa; Katsu- 
maru pays ¥120,000 to Toba Hogei for process- 
ing minke whales landed in Ayukawa. 

It should be noted that STCW licenses issued 
by the Government of Japan require each boat to 
have an established affiliation with an on-shore 
landing station in a port appropriate for the 
authorized hunting grounds (except in the case 
of Hokkaido, where on-shore facilities do not 
currently operate for minke whales and there- 
fore boats are authorized to conduct on-board 
flensing as described in the previous chapter). 
Boats operating in a given whaling ground do 
not therefore have a choice about the landing 
stations to which a given whale may be 
delivered, nor the conditions under which it 
will be sold. However, the set relationships 
among boats and landing stations in a given 
hunting ground and port, change when boats 
operate in other grounds and ports; affiliations 
to one port do not necessarily mean the same 
affiliations to another port, as the above example 
of the Katsu-maru reveals. 

After flensing and butchering has been 
completed, and after whale meat has been set 
aside for various important non-commercial 


distributions (as described in the following 
section on non-commercial distribution), the 
minke whale is sold to middlemen who intro- 
duce it into local, regional, and national distri- 
bution chains. 


Who can buy at the landing station 


Who can buy at the landing stations in 
various ports varies according to local practice 
and the licensing requirements imposed by 
municipalities and other market institutions. 
Wholesale licenses are issued by municipali- 
ties and licensing requirements differ from 
location to location. In some ports (e.g., 
Ayukawa) only licensed wholesalers may buy 
whale at the landing stations, while in other 
ports (e.g., Wadaura) sales are made directly to 
retailers and local consumers as well as to 
licensed wholesalers. 

The Town of Oshika (in which Ayukawa is 
located), issues wholesale licenses, which are 
valid for a two-year period, separately to those 
engaged in fish and in whale wholesaling. The 
Oshika Fish Wholesale Market, owned by the 
Town but operated by the local Fisheries 
Cooperative Association (FCA) under a lease 
from the Town, requires a security deposit of 
¥2,000,000 for whale wholesalers, of whom there 
are presently six. Of these six, only four have 
been recently active. 

The most active wholesaler is an Ayukawa 
dealer who purchases roughly half the whale 
sold through the Oshika Market (36 lots out of 
about 70 offered at auction in 1987). A whole- 
saler in the adjacent city of Ishinomaki 
purchases 40 percent, and the remaining 10 
percent is bought by a small-scale dealer in 
Ayukawa or by a wholesaler in Shiogama (a 
nearby city beyond Ishinomaki) who works in 
partnership with a formerly independent broker 
based in Ayukawa.In this latter partnership, the 
Ayukawa broker retains a portion of each lot 
purchased for localized distribution in and 
around Ayukawa, while the Shiogama partner 
handles distribution to the larger region. The 
large Ayukawa broker who purchases half the 
whale offered for sale deals only in whale, 
while the others also deal in other marine 
products. It was suggested by several 
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knowledgeable informants in Ayukawa that the 
presence of the smaller brokers in the Oshika 
market ensures the fair operation of the market 
place by preventing collusion among major 
bidders. 

Overall Ayukawa wholesalers and boat 
owners agree in their estimates that about 30 
percent of the red meat from minke whales 
landed in Ayukawa and sold through the Fish 
Market remains in the region: about 10 percent 
remains in Ayukawa and the immediately 
adjacent villages, and 20 percent in other parts 
of Oshika Town, the adjacent city of 
Ishinomaki, and the surrounding region. About 
70 percent of the landed minke whale meat goes 
into inter-regional or national distribution. 

Other parts of the whale purchased at 
auction, the shirotemono, including skin, tail, 
and “bacon,” follow a separate pattern of 
distribution and consumption, with about 90 
percent being sent to a nearby prefecture. 

Organs from Ayukawa minke whale go 
into a separate distribution channel. They are 
not purchased by the wholesalers in auctions, 
but instead are sold directly by the landing 
station to a local processor who boils organ 
meats, packages them and sells them directly to 
local retailers and to regional distributors. 

In Taiji, the municipal licences do not 
distinguish between fish and whale wholesal- 
ing, and there are roughly 30 buyers eligible to 
participate in the market. However, not all 
eligible wholesalers deal in whale products and 
the actual number of wholesalers active in the 
local whale market is estimated to be about 15. 

In Wadaura, fishmongers, supermarkets, 
restaurants, peddlars, and processors of tare 
(dried whale meat) and local consumers may 
make purchases directly from the landing 
station. Prices in this market place are set at the 
beginning of the season, and remain constant. 
It is estimated that more than 80 percent of the 
meat is sold to tare processors whose products 
are distributed almost exclusively within the 
vicinity of Wadaura and other nearby former 
whaling communities. Roughly 70-80 percent 
of tare is consumed within this area. 

The sale of whale in Hokkaido ports 
(Abashiri, Kushiro, Monbetsu, and Muroran), 


occurs quite differently from the sales that take 
place in the southern ports where landing 
stations and established wholesale market- 
places for whale products exist. In Hokkaido, 
whale meat landed by non-Hokkaido boats 
enters the commercial market in at least three 
ways. In the first, a boat owner employs an 
agent to handle on-shore sales through local 
wholesale markets. In the case of Seiyo Gyogyo, 
the owner of an Ayukawa-based boat, the agent 
is an Ayukawa resident and full-time employee 
of the company who sails north on the Taisho- 
maru No. 2 (the Seiyo Gyogyo boat) lands at a 
Hokkaido port where he arranges for boat 
provisioning and for the sale of whale meat 
when the boat returns to port. 

In a second arrangement, those boat owners 
unable to employ a full-time agent or manager, 
may contract with a local wholesaler (tonya) 
who acts as their agent in arranging sales 
through wholesale markets. Ayukawa’s Koei- 
maru No. 75 and Taiji’s Katsu-maru operate in 
this fashion in the port of Kushiro. 

In the third method practised in Hokkaido, 
meat does not enter local Hokkaido markets. 
Meat landed by Ayukawa, Wada, and Taiji 
boats may be trucked back to Ayukawa for local 
consumption and to meet demand in the 
Ayukawa market (where prices in the whole- 
sale market often are higher than those offered 
in Hokkaido). The cost of transporting one 
truckload of minke back from Hokkaido for the 
final butchering in an Ayukawa station is 
reported to be ¥180,000. Depending on the 
company that owns the meat, that trucked back 
to Ayukawa is sold by the processor in Ayukawa 
in the same fashion that whale landed in 
Ayukawa is handled and passes through the 
Oshika Fish Market. In one case, the company 
sells directly to national distributions without 
passing through the local wholesale market. 
However, this company voluntarily, for the 
sake of “good feelings,” pays the local wholesale 
market one percent of the value of the whale thus 
sold, as opposed to the 3.5 percent commission it 
would be charged on whale meat passing 
through the market. 

The owners of the two Hokkaido boats 
registered in Abashiri deal directly with the 
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local distributors in Abashiri and other places 
in Hokkaido. There are five distributors in 
Abashiri who sell whale products to the retailers 
within the city and two distributors each in 
Kushiro, Asahikawa and _ Sapporo. 
Approximately 60 percent of the whale products 
is distributed and sold within Abashiri and its 
surrounding area, and a further 30 percent 
elsewhere in Hokkaido. The sharing of the 
market among the wholesalers is a special 
feature of the Abashiri situation, as the local 
market is neatly divided into territorial areas 
for each wholesaler. While one wholesaler sells 
his whale products to supermarkets and retail- 
ers within Abashiri, others have specialized in 
the markets that exist in neighbouring towns 
such as in Shari and Koshimizu. There is 
apparently little competition between the whole- 
salers in Abashiri. Another feature of the 
situation in Abashiri is that a high proportion of 
the blubber enters a different route of distribu- 
tion than the red meat. Salted blubber is sold 
directly to fishermen who come to Abashiri 
from Matsumae where this is an important 
ingredient for the much cherished ceremonial 
dish called Rujira-jiru (blubber soup). These 
fishermen buy the salted blubber from the 
owners of the whaling vessels in order to 
distribute it to relatives and friends as gifts. 


Methods of sale and pricing 


Method of sale and pricing in various ports 
include sale by competitive auction, sale at 
seasonally-fixed prices, or sale by negotiated 
price, or combinations of all three systems in a 
single market. The quantities in which whale 
is sold vary from market to market. 

At Taiji, where the cetacean harvest 
consists primarily of pilot whale and dolphin, 
after flensing and butchering is completed, 
meat is divided into lots according to category 
and grade, and then is auctioned off by lot, 
starting with the highest quality lots. This 
division of the whale enables the market to be 
highly responsive to local demand and prefer- 
ences by allowing local wholesalers to make 
relatively small purchases at prices determined 
separately for each kind of meat being offered. 
A bidder submits a single written bid on a lot; 


there is no second round of bidding. As each lot 
is offered for sale, the highest bidder also has the 
option of purchasing the remaining lots. In the 
event of two bidders offering the same bid, the 
buyer is determined by jan-ken-pon (the fist 
game of paper covers rock, rock smashes 
scissors, scissors cut paper). Formerly tie bids 
were decided by the order of submission. 

In Wadaura’s market, all prices are set at 
the beginning of the season and remain 
constant throughout the season. In Abashiri, one 
of the boat owners decides the price for each trip 
after being radioed and informed by the crew 
about the number and size of the whales caught. 
After deciding the price, the owner quickly 
passes this information on to the wholesalers. 
Intimate ties and long-term business relations 
between wholesalers and this owner enable the 
latter to set the most appropriate price without 
putting existing social relations in jeopardy. 

In Ayukawa, sales are in lots of one or more 
whales, and the wholesalers bid on the entire lot 
offered by the processor. If several whales have 
been processed simultaneously, the lot offered 
for sale may include as many as four or five 
whales. Auctions are held separately at each of 
the three processing stations and if whales are 
processed throughout the day, a station may be 
the scene of several separate auctions during a 
single day. The auctions are supervised by an 
official from the Oshika Fish Market who 
accepts bids and records sale prices.Bidding, as 
in Taiji, is by written bid with no second round. 
In the case of tied bids, the first submitted is the 
winner, formerly ties were broken by the jan- 
ken-pon method now used in Taiji. 

A single lot offered for sale consists of meat 
in 10 distinct categories and grades. However, 
the written bid is the price offered for one 
kilogram of sei-niku, properly shaped, high 
quality, red meat (aka-niku). The prices for four 
other categories of meat are determined as fixed 
percentages of the price of sei-niku. The prices of 
five additional categories are set for an entire 
season in a pre-season conference among local 
wholesalers, processors, and representatives of 
the FCA. (See Tables 7 and 8.) The final price 
paid by the buyer for the entire lot is calculated 
from these prices, when the various categories of 
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meat are weighed after the conclusion of each 
auction. 

In the Hokkaido markets, boats may put into 
ports at which the highest prices are being 
reported, but such decisions (usually made by 
the harpooner with advice from onshore 
managers or agents) also take into account fuel 
and opportunity costs of leaving a promising 
whaling ground. Thus whales are not 
necessarily landed at the highest-priced port, 
and the presence or absence of agents or other 
middlemen through whom the boat can market 
its catch is also a factor limiting the number of 


ports a boat may frequent. For southern boats 
operating in these waters without substantial 
on-shore logistical or marketing support, the 
boat’s owner determines an asking price (based 
on local market information relayed him by 
agents or tonya) rather than putting the whale up 
for auction. In some cases portions of a single 
catch may be unloaded in more than one port to 
take advantage of price differentials or to 
satisfy the need to maintain a relatively steady 
supply to several trading partners with whom a 
boat owner has established a long-term 
relationship. 


Table 7. Wholesale price of whale: Ayukawa, April 1-2, 1987 


lot 1 * 


lot 2 lot 3 


weight price/kg weight price/kg weight price/kg 


Red Meat (Aka-niku) 


large square pieces (sei-niku) 448 3560 
small square pieces (fsugi-niku) 67.8 2848 
small irregular pieces (kogire-niku) aa 1958 
stripped meat (hagi-niku) 200.1 1068 
rib meat (abara-niku) 94.6 712 
White Meat (Shirotemono) 

regular-cut bacon (hon-unesu) 68.6 1500 
coarse-cut bacon (zatsu-unesu) 5.6 300 
regular-cut skin (hon-kawa) 158.9 500 
coarse-cut skin (Zatsu-kawa) 77.6 200 
tail (oba) 24.6 1200 


total price per lot 


¥2,340,652 


2241.6 3187 3219 3230 
283.0 2549 288.1 2584 
112.8 1752 VeOee 1776 
720.1 956 786.7 969 
390.8 637 268.7 646 
300.8 1500 365.5 1500 

29.5 300 = — 
581.9 500 989.4 500 
182.2 200 199.9 200 

85.6 1200 120.1 1200 

¥9,890,978 ¥13,617,942 


* Hatsuryo — first catch of the season 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 


Table 8. Wholesale pricing formula, Ayukawa, 1987 season 


Aka-niku (red meat) 
Sei-niku (large square piece) 


price set in auction (a) 


Tsugi-niku (small irregular piece) 80% of (a) 
Kogire-niku (small irregular pieces 55% of (a) 
Hagi-niku (strip of meat) 30% of (a) 
Abara-niku (meat from ribs) 20% of (a) 


Shirotemono (white meat) 
Hon-unesu (regular-cut bacon) 
Zatsu-unesu (coarse-cut bacon) 
Hon-kawa (regular-cut skin) 
Zatsu-kawa (coarse-cut skin) 
Oba (tail) 


set price (¥1500 per kg) 
set price (¥300 per kg) 
set price (¥500 per kg) 
set price (¥200 per kg) 
set price (¥1200 per kg) 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 
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Payment and credit 


In Ayukawa, the Fish Market administered 
by the FCA receives payments from the whole- 
salers and transfers the funds to the seller. The 
Market thus plays an important role in local 
credit. 

The purchaser, in principle, has up to 20 
days to pay the Market for a purchase and may 
run an outstanding balance of up to five times 
the required security deposit (minimum deposit 
is ¥2,000,000). Any amount above this credit 
limit must, again in principle, be paid imme- 
diately. However, in practice these credit limits 
and payment schedules may be ignored. The 
market operates according to informal princi- 
ples of credit-on-trust, where trustworthiness is, 
in part, a function of community standing and 
reputation. 

The Fish Market settles with the sellers 
within three to four days of the sale, deducting a 
3.5 percent commission on each sale. The 
Market’s commission on whale purchases 
comprises roughly 80 percent of its annual 
income, since large-scale catches intended for 
regional and national distribution are gener- 
ally landed and sold at the larger market in 
Ishinomaki. Thus, the sale of whale meat 
heavily subsidizes the Market’s costs in 
running daily markets throughout the year for 
other marine products for local consumption 
(Table 9). 


Distribution channels to central wholesale 
markets 


The inter-regional trade in whale is 
substantial, and whale meat quickly enters 
regional and in some cases national distribu- 
tion channels, not only to meet demand 
generated by expatriates from existing whaling 
communities but also to meet demand in former 
whaling areas and their surrounding regions 
where the industry has ceased to operate. 
Because of the changing cultural ecology of 
whaling, issues surrounding its economic 
viability and the effects of regulatory policies, 
the supply of whale products has declined. This 
constriction of supply appears to have created a 
national market for whale products, both by 
standardizing demand over wide areas of the 
country, and by destroying certain distribution 
networks that were formerly supplied from 
other sources. 

Examples of inter-regional trade based on 
customary preferences include the export from 
Ayukawa of roughly 90 percent of the whale 
parts other than red meat (i.e.,the various 
categories of meat known as shirotemono which 
include skin, “bacon,” and tail) to processors in 
the adjoining prefecture of Yamagata who put 
the products into distribution in areas where, 
unlike Ayukawa, these are considered delica- 
cies. As already pointed out, a substantial 
portion of the blubber from the Abashiri catches 
is shipped to Hakodate (at the southern tip of 
Hokkaido) where this is considered a delicacy. 
Tails, tongues and about 50 percent of ventral 


Table 9. Value of Sales at Oshika Fish Market, Ayukawa, 1983-1987 
(in 1,000 yen) 


Fresh fish Live fish Whale Total 

1983 Apr.—1984 Mar. 52.319 18,815 352,447 423,581 
(12.4% (4.4%) (83.2%) (100%) 

1984 Apr.—1985 Mar. 78.065 15,363 348,967 442,395 
(17.6%) (3.5%) (78.9%) (100%) 

1985 Apr.—1986 Mar. 54,330 21,297 292,677 368,304 
(14.8%) (5.8%) (79.4%) (100%) 

1986 Apr.—1987 Mar. 32,974 32,845 417,253 483,072 
(6.8%) (6.8%) (86.4%) (100%) 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 
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groove cuts are sent to Osaka since these 
products are most favoured in Southern Japan. 
Such widespread distribution networks ensure 
the total utilization of the complete whale 
carcass under an economically rational 
pricing structure. 

Of the red meat (aka-niku) processed in 
Ayukawa, 70 percent is now distributed outside 
the region through layers of wholesalers, 
starting with the local buyer on dockside, 
through regional wholesale markets, to the 
central wholesale markets of cities such as 
Tokyo, and then through similar downward 
chains which lead to retailers. Whale may pass 
through three or four hands on its way up the 
chain and an additional two or three on the way 
down. The price naturally rises with each 
transaction, and with costs of transportation, 
fuel, labour, and allowances for wastage and 
shrinkage of whale meat as it dehydrates (a loss 
of roughly 10 percent), the cost to a Tokyo 
consumer may easily be three times the dock- 
side auction price in Ayukawa. 

The major Ayukawa broker is in daily 
contact with intermediary wholesalers in 20 
regional and central markets; he has 
established long-term ties with brokers in 
Tokyo and Kyoto as well as with companies 
located in the provincial cities of the Tohoku 
(Northeastern) region, in which Ayukawa is 
located. He monitors the markets by telephone 
and FAX, and his distribution of a particular 
whale is determined by this information as well 
as by certain standardized patterns of food 
preference that still affect regional demand. 
Consequently the products derived from a given 
whale may be distributed through several 
different regional markets. 

This wholesaler’s relationships with 
brokers along the chain are stable and 
unchanging since his firm (founded by his 
father in the 1930s) began to distribute directly to 
extra-regional and selected metropolitan 
markets around 1965. Before that time, his firm 
had dealt with another layer of wholesalers in 
and around Sendai and Shiogama who were in 
contact with larger networks of markets. This 
wholesaler states that there may be short-term 
costs associated with remaining with a given 


broker in a given market who cannot obtain the 
highest prices. However, longer-term calcula- 
tions of costs and benefits suggest to him that the 
degree of trust, informal credit arrangements, 
security, and stability of a guaranteed outlet for 
his product, no matter what market conditions 
are like, make the long-term relationship a 
better strategy to pursue. During the interview 
he stated that local wholesalers like himself 
sometimes did switch trading partners; how- 
ever, when pressed to provide an example, 
neither he nor his wife could recall an actual 
case of a breach of an established set of ties. 


Retail distribution and local consumption 


From local wholesalers who purchase whale 
at landing stations or through the other methods 
mentioned above, whale meat reaches local 
retail and other outlets through several 
channels. The following detailed discussion is 
focussed upon Ayukawa which is presented as 
an illustration. 

In Ayukawa, where the lots of whale offered 
for auction in the wholesale market are too 
large for a single retailer to purchase, local 
fishmongers obtain their supplies of whale meat 
from the four active wholesale brokers. 
Retailers may deal with more than one whole- 
sale broker, but they rely on a single main 
supplier, typically one with whom their business 
has maintained a relationship for many years. 
The elements that make up the established 
relationships between retailers and wholesalers 
closely resemble those that exist between whole- 
salers at different levels in the distribution 
system in their emphasis on trust, informal 
credit arrangements, and guaranteed stable 
access to supplies regardless of variable market 
conditions. 

Estimates provided by one of the largest 
wholesalers in Ayukawa, and confirmed by 
officials of the FCA, retailers, and a local boat 
owner, were that about 10 percent of the whale 
meat that is sold through the Ayukawa whole- 
sale marketplace goes into commercial distri- 
bution within Ayukawa and its immediate 
surroundings, another 20 percent goes into 
distribution channels reaching as far as the 
nearby cities of Ishinomaki, Shiogama, and 
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Sendai, and that the remainder leaves the 
region. Of the 20 percent that is distrivuted in the 
wider local area, some returns to Ayukawa 
through wholesale channels that distribute 
marine products (including whale) throughout 
the region. One of the largest retail fishmon- 
gers in Ayukawa, for example, has long- 
established ties with a wholesaler in Shiogama 
from whom he purchases whale meat that the 
wholesaler purchased in Ayukawa. It should be 
noted that the above figures refer only to the 
commercial distribution of whale meat, and not 
to that part of the Ayukawa catch which is 
distributed through non-commercial channels, 
to be discussed in the next section of the report. 

The Ayukawa wholesaler who reported 10 
percent of his sales within Ayukawa and its 
immediate environs, sells whale to retail 
fishmongers, to peddlars, to local restaurants 
and inns, to tourists, and to local residents both 
for their own consumption and for sending to 
relatives living elsewhere. This wholesaler 
sells whale meat for local consumption at close 
to his costs, with a margin of only about 10 
percent to cover wastage, shrinkage, and 
storage costs; in some cases (e.g., the sale of 
whale meat to be used as part of some commu- 
nity event) he stated that he may sell it virtually 
at cost. His stated reasons for keeping local 
prices low are three-fold: his costs are of course 
lower; his customers, being themselves close to 
the wholesale market, are quite familiar with 
his buying prices; and finally, as he put it, for 
the sake of jimoto no kimochi, his feeling of 
obligation to or identification with his 
neighbours and fellow community members. 
He candidly admitted that his third reason was 
the least crucial in his pricing decision but that 
it nevertheless was a factor he considered. 

For families whose connections to whaling 
are not close enough to regularly obtain large 
amounts of meat, purchase through regular 
retail channels is one means to ensure adequate 
supplies for domestic consumption throughout 
the year and for gift exchanges on special 
occasions. One of the larger fishmongers in 
Ayukawa says that his regular local customers 
will often purchase 30 or 40 kg of meat (at a 
retail cost of ¥150,000—¥200,000) at a time in 


order to maintain a stock in a home freezer. 
Indeed, many residents stated that they 
attempted to maintain a large enough supply of 
whale at home to ensure a domestic supply 
throughout an entire year. The fishmonger also 
stated that he regularly fills orders, amounting 
to about 70 during the previous whaling season, 
from local residents who send whale meat to 
family members who have moved away from 
Ayukawa, for New Year’s, for First Catch 
celebrations, during the traditional gift-giving 
seasons of chugen (in late July) and seibo (in 
December), or for such occasions as weddings 
(See Iwasaki 1988: 49/f for similar distributions 
in Abashiri).One fisherman purchased between 
40 and 50 kg of meat each year to send to the four 
of his five children who had moved away from 
Ayukawa to other towns in Hokkaido, Akita, 
and elsewhere in Miyagi Prefecture. 

The owner of a large retail fish shop in 
Ayukawa stated that during the height of the 
whale season whale meat constituted the major 
portion of his business, and that at the first catch 
he could sell out his entire stock of 300 kg of 
fresh meat in a single morning, all to local 
residents. He noted that he and the other local 
fishmongers do not cater to tourists, who buy 
prepackaged meat in tiny amounts (by 
Ayukawa standards) from the several souvenir 
shops along Ayukawa’s waterfront. 

The tourist trade obtains its whale meat 
primarily from local wholesalers, and in 
addition to the meat sold to tourists as meisan 
(locally famous products), meat served to 
tourists staying in local inns is considered by 
innkeepers to be an important component of the 
area’s image and ability to attract tourists. 

Finally, local retail outlets and wholesalers 
are the source of meat for some community 
events and institutions that do not receive free 
distributions from the boat owners and crews. 
For example, one leader of the local volunteer 
fire brigade reported that the 60 members of the 
brigade (none of them whalers, since a 
requirement for belonging to the brigade is that 
one be employed in the village and be normally 
available throughout the day) are treated to a 
banquet twice a year after the traditional 
fireman’s review (dezomeshiki) held after the 
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New Year and after the Autumn drill. After a 
blaze, those members who assisted in 
extinguishing it are also treated to a banquet. 
He stated that whale meat and sake were the 
staples for such events, purchased by commu- 
nity leaders who form a supporters” club for the 
brigade. As he put it, “we only work for the 
community so we can drink for free” (Field 
notes, Ayukawa). 
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The Non-Commercial Distribution of 
Whale Meat 


Introduction 


The previous section has focussed on the 
distribution of meat and other products derived 
from whales through complex systems of 
customary exchange relationships and 
commercialized transactions. However, there 
are other customary and socially obligatory 
exchanges which occur throughout the whale 
harvesting cycle, from pre-season information 
about whale activity received from local 
fishermen, to the actual spotting and taking of 
an individual whale, followed by exchanges 
among all households within whaling 
communities throughout the entire ritual and 
calendar year. 


Distribution of Whale Meat 


There are a number of occasions on which 
meat is exchanged during the harvesting and 
processing of whales. These occur annually 
during the whaling season and may reflect both 
reward for duties performed (as in meat distri- 
bution following the killing and flensing of 
each whale), and the return of gifts received (in 
particular following the first catch of the 
season), as well as at less frequent, but regular, 
intervals over the years (on the occasion of the 
launching of a new boat, for example). Such 
exchanges involve a large number of people who 
live in the whaling community concerned, but 
who may not be directly connected with whaling 
itself. They are also part of a broader and wide- 
reaching system of localized and generalized 
reciprocity involving everything from 
Japanese sake to craft products and cucumbers. 


We appreciate fresh whale we receive 
from the neighbour during the whaling 
season. If we get enough to share with 
others, we give some to other neighbours. 
We do give something special back to the 
whalers when we have them, things like 
freshly picked apples or fish that I catch 


[Field notes, Abashiri, in Iwasaki 
1988:48] 


Distribution among Fishermen 


Before the whaling season begins, local 
fishermen advise the whalers where they can 
expect to find whales and give them informa- 
tion on general whale activity in the area. This 
cooperation between fishermen and whalers 
from the same and neighbouring communities 
continues once the season begins, and fisher- 
men (several of whom are themselves ex- 
whalers) report to the whaling boats by short- 
wave radio when they sight minke whales. 


When fishing we see minke whales by 
the boat, but we don’t have the equipment 
or the licence to hunt them, so we radio 
the whalers in Ayukawa and advise 
them we have whales close by .... We get 
gifts of whale meat from our friends who 
work on the whale boats ... [Field notes, 
Tomari-hama, near Ayukawa]. 


Should this information result in the taking 
of a whale, the whaling crew will immediately 
cut a portion of meat from the belly of the minke 
after it is killed, and give it to the fishing boat 
concerned. The amount given is approximately 
five kilograms, and may exceed this weight 
considerably if more than one fishing boat is 
involved in the relay of information leading to 
the catch. The fishermen then divide the meat 
according to a special customary ranking 
system specific to that boat, and take it home both 
for household consumption and to distribute to 
friends and relatives in their community. If the 
fishing boat is no longer in the area of the 
whaling vessel when the whale is taken, the 
distribution is made when both boats have 
returned to port. 
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Distribution to Crew of Whaling Vessels 


When a whale has been taken, the whaling 
vessel either tows it back to the landing station 
or, in certain cases permitted under govern- 
ment regulations, flenses it at sea (e.g., minke 
whales on the Hokkaido whaling grounds). In 
either case, crew members are entitled to a 
portion of the whale meat in addition to a cash 
bonus. This allotment of meat is divided 
equally among crew members, regardless of 
their position on board the vessel, and always 
consists of what are considered by whalers to be 
regularly-shaped blocks of good, unblemished 
red meat. There is some variation in the distri- 
bution of this meat according to locality and 
vessel owner, but on average each crew member 
receives between one and two kilograms of high 
quality meat to take home after each catch. 
Some of this is consumed by the whaler’s 
family, but a large proportion is immediately 
distributed among relatives and neighbours. 

The crew of a whaling vessel obtains rights 
to a specific whale on one of the hunting grounds 
in the first place by radioing its sighting to other 
vessels, or by raising a flag. This vessel then 
has exclusive rights to the whale, so long as it 
remains within two kilometres of the whale. In 
some cases, however, two boats come to share 
rights to the same whale, either because both 
sighted it simultaneously, or because one boat 
calls upon the other to cooperate in taking the 
whale (for example, when a slower boat 
relinquishes the chase to a faster boat nearby). 
In such cases, the crew of the two boats share the 
whale equally. In the waters off Hokkaido, 
where flensing takes place on board the 
whaling vessel, half the whale is transferred at 
sea from the boat that actually takes the whale to 
the cooperating boat. One Ayukawa captain 
estimates that his boat is involved in sharing a 
whale five or six times a season. 

In addition to the official distribution of 
whale meat to crew members, there are several 
unofficial channels through which meat is 
exchanged and consumed by those on board the 
whaling vessels. On the Hokkaido whaling 
grounds, for example, a certain amount of meat 
is taken by crew members and distributed in 
local bars, and the ship’s cook (usually the most 


junior crew member) uses other allotments for 
the crew’s meals. However, the cook may, and 
frequently does, exchange whale meat with fish 
caught by nearby fishing boats, so that there is a 
continual process of barter and exchange 
between whaling and fishing vessels on the 
open sea. This process itself gives rise to 
informal relations between whalers and 
fishermen that can result in other exchanges, 
such as the afore-mentioned relaying of 
information and exchange of sake between 
fishing and whaling vessels (outlined below). 


Distribution to Flensing Teams 


Once the whale is brought to the vessel’s port 
it is usually landed at the flensing station and 
prepared for flensing. In STCW each flensing 
team consists of approximately twelve persons, 
each of whom participates in a smaller team of 
between three and six members. 

In Abashiri, because the whale is cut up on 
board the boat there are about six people involved 
at each of the two whale factories who process the 
meat delivered from each of the two boats. The 
blocks of meat delivered from the boats are 
cleaned and cut into smaller pieces for placing 
in boxes. Elderly people are engaged in this 
task, and most are retired whalers. In Abashiri, 
unlike the other whaling towns, women are not 
employed in the whale factory: 


Our wives do not work in the whale 
factory — it sounds funny but I don’t 
know any wives who work together with 
their husbands [Field notes, Abashiri, in 
Iwasaki 1988:38]. 


Once the flensing of a whale has been 
completed, all those concerned receive a portion 
of its red meat, in addition to their monthly 
wages and the bonus allotment system (buat- 
kyu) practised also among crew members. This 
distribution in kind generally amounts to one 
kilogram per employee for every day worked 
throughout the season, and an extra kilogram 
when more than one whale is processed in a 
single day. 

Only two or three of those working in 
flensing teams are employed on a full-time 
basis. However, in especially busy times, extra 
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flensers may be called upon to assist in the 
flensing operation. Such helpers tend to be 
retired flensing specialists, relatives or neigh- 
bours of local whaling vessel owners, and they 
assist on a regular basis throughout the whaling 
season. They do not, however, receive wages as 
such, but are paid totally in kind, with each 
flenser receiving about two kilograms of meat 
in lieu of the normal daily wage of ¥4,500. As 
one ex-flenser put it: 


I used to come to the whaling station to 
cut up the whale, and was paid in whale 
meat. We workers competed among 
ourselves for the unequal sized pieces of 
meat by drawing lots [Field notes, 
Shira-hama, Chiba Prefecture]. 


Each of the regular and part-time flensers 
receives a plastic bag filled with between one 
and two kilograms of minke, or two to three 
kilograms of beaked whale meat to take home. 
This meat is not usually as good quality as that 
received by crew members. In other words, it is 
not a regularly-shaped block (except for the 
distribution made to flensers after the first catch 
[hatsuryo] described below), and may contain 
some irregular or blemished pieces that in 
normal circumstances would be considered 
undesirable. Nevertheless, flensers are quick 
to point out that they value the distribution very 
highly, since it enables them to make a further 
distribution of the meat among their relatives 
and friends in the whaling community, as well 
as provides them with enough meat for a family 
meal. 


Distribution of the First Catch of the Season 


So far, this discussion of the non-commer- 
cial organization of distribution has focussed 
on the way in which meat is regularly 
distributed among and by crew members of the 
whaling vessels and flensing teams. There is, 
however, one important occasion involving the 
distribution of whale meat in return for products 
received: the first catch of the season (hatsuryo). 

Every year, during the ten days or so 
between the start of the whaling season and the 
occasion of the first whale harvest, gifts known 
as omiki are presented to those involved in 


whaling. Such gifts are mostly of sake (which 
has important ritual connotations in Japanese 
culture), and are presented to three different sets 
of people: (1) vessel owner, (2) vessels 
themselves and their crews, and (3) individual 
crew members of vessels. 

The amount of Japanese sake given to a 
single boat owner in Ayukawa in the period 
immediately preceding and following the first 
catch in 1986 can be see Table 10. This figure 
does not represent the total number of gifts given 
to this particular owner, but only those from 
people who live within the village of Ayukawa. 
Nevertheless, this distribution of gifts provides 
a good indication of the extent to which the 
owner is involved in exchanging gifts at this 
time. One local sake retailer revealed that he 
sold 279 bottle of sake during this ten-day period, 
and estimated that this accounted for one-fifth of 
his total annual sales of the liquor. He 
suggested that at least four other sake retailers 
in the whaling village had sales that were 
equivalent to, or exceeded, his own. Another 
sake dealer estimated his total annual sale of 
sake for whale-related exchanges was 300 
bottles, of which 80 percent was sold at the time of 
the First Catch. Given that there are seven 
retailers in Ayukawa, this suggests that sales of 
sake in early April during the First Catch 
celebrations could amount to as many as 1,500 
bottles. 

In many of the so-called “undeveloped” 
societies studied by anthropologists (Levi- 
Strauss 1969; Malinowski 1922; Mauss 1967: 
Sahlins 1965), gift exchange forms a vital part 
of the informal economy. One of the points 
made in such studies is that gifts given must 
always be returned. In spite of the fact that the 
Japanese now appear to participate in a modern 
western-style capitalist economy, it should be 
recognized that gift exchange still forms a vital 
part of “commodity” circulation therein (Befu 
1968). 

Thus, in whaling communities such as 
those of Ayukawa, Wadaura, and Abashiri, we 
find that the owners of whaling vessels are 
obliged to participate in an exchange of gifts, in 
which the return is in kind. For every gift of 
sake received, the vessel owner makes a return 
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gift of whale meat. In the first instance, the 
owner returns at least one kilogram of meat to 
each person from whom he has received sake 
(or, in certain cases, whiskey, beer or Coca 
Cola, gifts which are encouraged as a substitute 
for sake by the owner who has trouble 
consuming such large amounts of that drink). 
In a considerable number of instances, this 
owner will then make additional gifts of meat 
following further catches during the season. 
Each of these gifts will consist of approximately 
one kilogram of meat. As can be seen from 
Table 10, a vessel owner may return the 
original gift on as many as five separate 
occasions, and in general does so between two 
and three times. Thus, 86 people who 
participated in the sake gifting received 
approximately two-hundred kilograms of meat 
in return. Given that the retail price of first 
grade sake is just under ¥2,000 and that the 
majority of gifts consist of two bottles, and given 
that the retail price of whale meat is between 


¥2,500 and ¥3,000 per kilo, it can be seen that the 
value of the gift received will be increased by 
between 1.5 and 2 times in the return 
transactions. 

At the same time as presents are being made 
by individuals and institutions to the vessel 
owners, gifts are also made to the whaling 
vessels and their crews. Here, it is more diffi- 
cult to find records of transactions, but whalers 
were adamant that each boat receives at least 50 
bottles of sake or its equivalent. These gifts have 
to be reciprocated, and crews receive a large 
piece of meat (weighing between thirty and forty 
kilograms) which they then redistribute to those 
from whom they have received omiki gifts. At 
the same time, the crew of one vessel made it 
clear that the boat received sake continuously 
throughout the whaling season, as well as after 
the First Catch, and suggested that there were 
never fewer than fifty bottles of sake on board at 
any one time. 


Table 10. Gift Distribution at First Whale Catch of the Season, Ayukawa, 1987 


Bottles of: Sake 


ee eee 


Received: 1 2 3 
Returned 
1x : Cs) : 
(5.7%) 
2x 1 37 - 
(1.1%) (42.5%) 
3x 2 31 {* 
(2.3%) (35.6%) (1.1%) 
4x - 1 - 
(1.1%) 
5x - 1 - 
(1.1%) 


* plus one case of beer 
Notes: 


Beer Cola Whiskey 
12 20 1 2 
1 1 3 - 
(1.1%) (1.1%) (3.4%) 
2 a : 2 
(2.3%) 
: - - 1 
(1.1%) 


(1) Total number of bottles of sake received: 156 


(2) The amount of whale meat returned each time averaged 1 kg 


Source: Toba Hogei, Ayukawa; Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 
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Table 11. Gift Distribution at New Boat Launching, Ayukawa, 1987 


Bottles of: Sake 


Received: 1 2 3 4 

Returned: 

No return ~ 4 1 1 
(3.0%) (0.8%) (0.8%) 

1x - 16 3 - 
(12.2%) (2.3%) 

2x 1 37 - - 

(0.8%) (28.2%) 
3x 2 41 - - 


(1.5%) (35.9%) 


Notes: 


Beer Cash 
6 10 20 ¥5000 ¥10,000 


1 “ : : 
(0.8%) 
. 1 1 - 1 
(0.8%) (0.8%) (0.8%) 
: 2 : 2 1 
(1.5%) (1.5%) (0.8%) 
- 1 1 1 1 


(0.8%) (0.8%) (0.8%) (0.8%) 


(1) Total number of bottles of sake received: 221 


(2) The amount of whale meat returned each time averaged 1 kg. 


Source: Toba Hogei, Ayukawa; Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 


Finally, individual crew members are 
presented with sake through their own local 
kinship, neighbourhood and other social net- 
works, and these should be returned as soon as 
possible. Whalers may receive gifts from as 
many as twenty people, so they are often unable 
to consume any meat themselves at the 
beginning of the season until a number of 
whales have been harvested. During the course 
of our investigations, those involved in whaling 
stressed that such social obligations always 
came before individual preference and that the 
return of gifts was a vital aspect of their every- 
day life. 


Distribution of Meat following the Launching of 
a Whaling Vessel 


It is customary in Japan for presents to be 
given when someone is involved in a major 
expenditure (such as the purchase of a new car 
[Moeran 1985]), and for such presents to be 
returned. In Ayukawa, such an exchange of 
gifts takes place when an owner decides to 
purchase or refurbish his vessel. Most whaling 
vessels remain operative for approximately 20 
years, and three whaling vessels are at present 
registered in Ayukawa. This means that, on 
average, a purchase should be made every seven 
years or so, but given the frequent change in 


vessel ownership in recent decades, the 
turnover of boats in the community may in fact 
be more frequent than this. 

As with the first catch described above, most 
gifts for the purchase of a new boat consist of 
Japanese sake, although on one recent occasion 
gifts of cash were made (see Table 10). Once 
again, the return transactions consist of whale 
meat and, on average, are made between two 
and three times. Quantities amount to an aver- 
age of one kilogram of meat per transaction, so 
that just over two hundred and fifty kilograms 
of meat were distributed to 112 people. 


General Distribution of Whale Meat 


Clearly, there is evidence to suggest that a 
considerable amount of whale meat is being 
distributed along informal channels that are 
not directly connected with the commercial 
market in Ayukawa and other whaling 
communities. Although there is some regional 
variation, and although statistics of the kind 
quoted above for Ayukawa are not yet available 
for other STCW communities, it would seem 
that for every whale caught, meat is distributed 
widely among local residents in each of the 
STCW communities. One boat owner in 
Ayukawa, for example, estimated that his non- 
commercial distributions for an entire season 
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were the equivalent of five minke whales. 
Interviews with other community residents 
confirmed the magnitude of this owner’s 
largesse. This is by no means limited to 
Ayukawa: 


Through this whale meat gift-giving 
custom, we have a complex social 
networking arrangement. This area 
has a system that depends on forty 
whales at the moment, but if that quota 
disappears, so does our social system. I 
give about two to three kilograms of meat 
to each flenser, who then distributes it to 
others, who themselves pass it round. In 
return, we get gifts of fish and 
vegetables. Fish is for buying, but whale 
is for gift exchange here. Even fish used 
to be given a long time ago, but once it 
became a commodity, as commerce 
grew, that came to an end. So far, whale 
meat still remains outside strictly 
commercial relations [Field notes, 
Wada]. 


Just how many people are involved at any 
one time is hard to gauge. Each of the crew 
members distributes to ten others, while each of 
the flensers gives to between fifteen and twenty 
other people. This disparity in numbers may 
result from the fact that flensers tend to be more 
localized and so have more kinship ties in the 
community. A survey conducted by one of the 
workshop participants among 210 adults living 
in Ayukawa and its neighbouring whaling 
community of Kugunari revealed that 140 of 
them (or 66.4 percent) were given whale meat 
during the course of the whaling season. Given 
the breakdown of the old multi-generation 
household system in recent years and the 
common occurrence of single and two-genera- 
tion nuclear families in Ayukawa, this figure 
suggests that more than five hundred of the 824 
households in the two communities regularly 
participate in the distribution of whale meat 
either as a giver, a recipient, or both. All these 
people regularly return gifts of whale meat by 
giving whalers and flensers presents of fresh 
vegetables and other food produce obtained in 
the course of their daily lives (see Figure 1). The 


same is true in the other STCW communities; 
for example: 


It is a custom among us, although it is 
done differently on different boats, that 
we share what we caught on that day. It 
is fair that the whalers get what they 
hunted. The workers in the factory get 
their share as many of them come to 
work because they get to eat fresh whale. 
If a whaler wants to give some to his 
friend, he will come to me asking for 
more. I give them as much as they want 
[Field notes, Abashiri, in Iwasaki 
1988:48]. 


In addition, the local Community Centre in 
Ayukawa also arranges for one owner to give 
between three and five jaws of whale meat 
(yielding between 50 and 100 kg of edible meat) 
to be distributed to the Old People’s Club (700 
people), Children’s Association (400 people), 
local school and so on. One year's supply is 
enough to feed at least 3,000 people in and 
around the community of Ayukawa in the 
township of Oshika. It is hardly surprising to 
hear people in more than one community, 
therefore, saying that “fish is to be purchased, 
whale is to be received” (sakana wa kau mono, 
kujira wa morau mono). 

One question that may be asked with regard 
to the kind of gift exchange outlined here is, who 
precisely participates in the give and take of the 
whale meat and other products connected there- 
with? During the course of such a brief field 
study as this, it was not possible to provide a 
definitive statement of all the non-commercial 
distributive channels along which whale 
products passed, but figures are available for 
gift exchanges on the occasion of the First Catch 
for the Toba whaling vessel in Ayukawa in 1987 
(see Table 10). Here we find that there are three 
main networks of people involved in the 
presentation and return of sake gifts: (1) 
relatives; (2) friends, acquaintances and 
neighbours; and (3) business associates. It is 
significant that the combined number of the 
first two was more than twice that of the third 
category. Moreover, by analysing the whaling 
vessel owner’s frequency of return gifts to all 
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Figure 1. Non-cash Whale Meat Distribution in Ayukawa 
Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 
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those involved, we can show that there is a direct 
relation between the number of times a sake gift 
was reciprocated and the commercial nature of 
the relation between participants. In other 
words, relatives tend to receive more often than 
neighbours and friends, who themselves 
receive more often than business associates. 
The data presented here (Tables 12-16) suggrest 
that there tends to be balanced reciprocity 
between the vessel owner and his business 
associates, but generalized reciprocity when it 
comes to relatives, friends, and neighbours. In 
other words, the distribution of whale meat in a 
whaling community is very closely connected 
to ongoing, long term ties between individuals 
and households therein, and the general desire 
to “eat” whale meat as expressed by all those 
interviewed is additionally a metaphor for 
social exchange. This important point emerges 
in a number of other types of gift exchange that 
occur in whaling communities like Ayukawa, 
Taiji, Abashiri and Wadaura. Some of these 
exchanges, such as those given in mid-summer 


Table 12. Categories of People Involved in 
Gift Giving at First Whale Catch, Ayukawa, 
1986 


Relatives 27 27 (29.3%) 
Friends 20 
Acquaintances 5 
Neighbours 5 30 (32.6%) 
Business 

whaling 10 

hotel 8 

bank 2 

fishing Coop. 3 23 (25%) 
Other 

temple 

former mayor 1 

nakodo (go-between) 4 7 (7.6%) 
Total 92 (100%) 


Source: Toba Hogei, Ayukawa; Small-type 
Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 
1988 


(chugen) and at the end of the year (seibo) are 
typical of Japanese society as a whole; others, 
such as the distribution of crafts carved from 
whale teeth, are peculiar to whaling communi- 
ties. In Ayukawa, for example, there exists a 
remarkable cycle of gifts that involved the 
circulation of eight-hundred cucumbers, 
between approximately four hundred fishing 
and whaling households and the local shrine on 
the occasion of its summer festival (tennosai). 
Half of these cucumbers are floated off into the 
sea in order to propitiate the kappa deity, while 
the other half are redistributed among those 
households and organizations that have close 
ties with the shrine concerned (Kumano jinja). 
The shrine priest also receives whale meat, fish 
and sake (20 bottles) from the local whaling 
companies, amimoto net owners and fishing 
cooperative, and these he redistributes among 
friends and relatives. This is just one of a 
number of such ritual exchanges (See under 
Religion). 


Boat owner receiving gift of sake on launching of 
refitted whaling boat (Ayukawa). 
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Table 13. Involvement of Relatives in Omiki Gift Giving at First Whale Catch, 1986 


Bottles of: Sake Beer Whiskey Total 
1 2 3 12 2 
1x - 2 - - ; 2 (7.4%) 
2x 1 6 - 1 - 8 (29.6%) 
3X 1 11 1* 1 - 14 (51.9) 
4x - 1 - - - 1 (3.7%) 
5x - 1 - - 1 2 (7.4%) 


* plus one case of beer 
Note: (1) Total number of bottles of sake received: 47 
(2) The amount of whale meat returned each time averaged 1 kg. 


Source: Toba Hogei, Ayukawa; Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 


Table 14. Involvement of Friends in Omiki Gift Giving at First Whale Catch, Ayukawa, 1986 


Bottles of: Sake Beer Whiskey Cola Total 

1 2 3 12 1 20 
1x - j : : - 1 1 (4.0%) 
2x - 14 - “ 2 1 17 (68.0%) 
3x 1 5 - 1 - - 7 (28.0%) 
4x . 7 . - 
5x - : : - : - 


Note: The amount of whale meat returned each time averaged 1 kg. 


Source: Toba Hogei, Ayukawa; Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 


Table 15. Involvement of Business Associates in Omiki Gift Giving at First Whale Catch, 
Ayukawa, 1986 


Bottles of Sake Total 
1 2 3 
1x - 2 - 2 (8.7%) 
2x - 13 - 13 (56.5%) 
3x . 8 é 8 (34.8%) 
AX : : : 0 
5x : : : 0 


Note: The amount of whale meat returned each time averaged 1 kg. 


Source: Toba Hogei, Ayukawa; Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 
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Table 16. Frequency of Omiki Gift Giving to Boat Owner of First Whale Catch, Ayukawa, 


Number of people giving Omiki presents 


1987 

Items 

Received: Bottles of Sake Beer Whiskey 
Times of 

Return t 2 3 12 ~=20 1 2 
None - - | - ~ - - 
x = 2 = - - - - 
2x - 9 - - - - - 
3X 1 29 2 3 ila 1 1 
4x = 7 «= - - - - 
5x ~ 2 - 2 - - 1 


*plus three bottles of sake 
Note: Total number of bottles of sake received: 119 


Photo of 
Juice Coffee the Boat Cash 
20 1 case ¥10,000 
2 1 ~ 1 
1 - 1 - 


Source: Toba Hogei, Ayukawa; Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 


Women, too, participate widely in gift 
exchanges since they act as representatives of 
their respective households in informal 
community affairs. Fish, vegetables and fruit 
that are grown by the women, and occasionally 
also flowers, as well as whale meat, circulate 
widely within the community. Women who are 
not involved directly in domestic food 
production, and whose husbands and fathers are 
neither whalers nor fishermen, offer gifts from 
outside the town in reciprocation. Souvenirs 
from other parts of Japan or overseas, fresh 
oysters from Sendai, and fresh seaweed brought 
or given to them in other ports are among the 
goods that supplement the local produce that is 
distributed through gift giving. Wives of minke 
whalers, who receive pilot whale products 
during the summer months when their 
husbands are hunting off Ayukawa and 
Hokkaido, distribute the prized minke whale 
meat when their husbands return after the 
minke season has ended, in early-October. In 
Ayukawa the gift exchange is more formal, 
specific rather than generalized, but for some 
women direct access to fresh whale meat allows 
them to act as benefactors of particular neigh- 
bours and friends: 


I like to share and be generous, and so I 
give meat to those who live close to my 
house, and to friends, because they are 
special and I know they like whale meat 
very much. I like to make them happy. 
It’s not because they expect (to get whale 
meat from me) [Field notes, Ayukawa]. 


Some members of the whaling communities 
regularly send gifts to their relatives and 
friends living outside of these communities: 


I have relatives in Yoichi where people 
have to have kujira-jiru for New Year’s. 
Every year they wait for me to send them 
some salted blubber. My son, a whaler, 
buys me some from the Oyakata (chief) 
so that I can send it to my relatives 
[Field notes, Abashiri, in Iwasaki 
1988:49]. 


Friends who are given and who share whale 
meat comprise the nucleus of people who can be 
relied upon for practical assistance and 
emotional support during times of crisis (e.g., 
when someone dies), and who are the core 
workers and participants of other sporadic 
special gatherings. Whilst the distribution of 
sake and meat are the highlights of the first 
catch in Ayukawa, house parties are also held to 
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mark the beginning of the season, and in a 
highly secular fashion, to express the villagers’ 
concern for the safety of the hunters and the 
plentiful supply of meat throughout the season. 
When there is an especially good catch, friends 
and relatives will help the boat owner’s wife 
prepare food for twenty to thirty “close friends.” 
This is a time for much joy and celebration as 
people exchange sake cups (Moeran 1985): “We 
sing karaoke and dance and drink sake, and 
really enjoy ourselves” (Field noes, Ayukawa). 
In addition, a party may be held when the 
hunters have not had a good catch, in order to 
invite good luck. 

Whilst the parties are secular means of 
offering thanks metaphorically and literally, 
that explains also the importance of whale meat 
during other ritual and personally and socially 
important occasions. Whale meat sashimi is an 
essential food included in ohiro-me (lit. 
“introducing the new person”) to welcome a 
new-born child; it is always added to the set 
wedding feast, and it is included in any party 
for a family moving into a new residence. On 
each of these occasions, whale meat reassures 
the participants, for it is a symbol of security 
and prosperity. It is for this reason, among 
many others reflecting extant cultural and 
social values, that the loss of access to whale 
meat has so distressed people of the whaling 
communities. 


ol 
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Whaling, Beliefs and Japanese Worldview 


Brief Introduction to Japanese Religions 


The major religions of Japanese history are 
Buddhism and Shinto, and in addition to these a 
tradition of mountain asceticism known as 
Shugendo has been highly influential, as have 
the many so-called “new religions” formed 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Christianity has never achieved a membership 
much greater than one percent of the total 
Japanese population. 

Buddhism, formally introduced to Japan in 
the mid-sixth century, and Shinto, an indige- 
nous tradition originating in localized cults of 
nature deities, heroes, and other spirits, both 
have developed distinctive institutions, 
clergies, doctrines, textual traditions, and 
rituals. The two have coexisted peaceably for 
most of Japanese history, and it is common for 
families to hold membership in the parish 
organizations of both Buddhist temples and 
Shinto shrines. The domestic expression of this 
tradition of religious toleration is the custom of 
keeping both a Buddhist and a Shinto altar in 
the home. Similarly, this ecumenism is evident 
in the rites of the life cycle: newborn babies are 
presented to the local Shinto shrine, whose gods 
are asked to bless and protect the child; 
weddings tend increasingly to include both 
Shinto and Christian rites, while funerals and 
memorial services for ancestral spirits are 
generally held in a Buddhist mode. 

One result of this pervasive toleration and 
non-exclusivism at the popular level is the 
tendency not to make rigid distinctions between 
Buddhist and Shinto observances, and to accept 
not only the rites of both those religions, but also 
a host of purely localized folk traditions as well. 
It is for this reason that communities may host a 
plethora of festivals, memorial rites, and 
assorted observances relating to the locale’s 
mode of subsistence, which, however, have no 
explicit basis in Buddhist or Shinto doctrine. In 
fact, in most cases communities are more 
committed to the continued observance of those 
rites memorializing ancestors or celebrating 


the local mode of subsistence than they are to 
clerical exposition of doctrine or performance of 
esoteric rites, and they tend to leave the latter to 
religious professionals. Although the mass of 
the populace may show little interest in 
doctrinal minutiae, this does not mean that 
religious life is fragmented or lacking a core. 
The core of Japanese religious life lies in the 
area of values. 

A complex of values placing high priority 
upon maintaining the traditions of the family, 
community, and nation undergirds virtually 
all religious life in Japan. Filial piety, 
reciprocity, and cooperation are central 
Japanese values. Filial piety implies not only 
obedience to parents and elders but also the 
perpetuation of their way of life. Successful rice 
agriculture and small-scale fishing depend 
upon close cooperation and reciprocity, values 
regulated minutely by a social hierarchy within 
the family and among those engaged in a 
common enterprise. Whatever a family’s or a 
community’s mode of subsistence may be, its 
perpetuation is regarded as a sacred religious 
duty, and to fail to perpetuate the ancestors’ way 
of life is a moral failing, a cause of shame and 
disgrace, for which it is necessary to make 
formal apology and atonement before the 
community and to the ancestors’ spirits. The 
fact that Christianity is not widely perceived to 
be particularly committed to the values of filial 
piety, reciprocity, and cooperation, and that it 
rejects the cult of ancestors, accounts in some 
measure for its failure to attract a significant 
following. The fact also that Christianity holds 
that no living things except humans have souls 
is similarly difficult for the Japanese to accept. 


Human-Animal Relations 


It is particularly the Japanese idea of soul 
that helps explicate the nature of the human- 
animal relationship and the rich spiritual and 
social life that informs it. The ceremonies and 
religious activity surrounding whaling, for 
both whalers and non-whalers in these villages, 
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are not unique to whaling communities. 
Similar festivals, dances, prayers and rituals 
are repeated all over Japan for other animals, 
humans and objects. Where the whale is central 
to the lives and livelihoods of the population 
these general cultural and religious practices 
focus on the whale. 

The Japanese conception of soul and the 
human-animal relationship is very different to 
that of the Western Judaeo-Christian one. In the 
latter, the soul was often equated with mind or 
reason and restricted to humans. Only humans 
had the potential to be saved or damned. While 
humans, uniquely endowed with reason, were 
expected to be caretakers of animals they also 
had the right to use them as they liked. Animals 
have received very different treatment 
according to our perception of their usefulness, 
possible intelligence, general attractiveness 
and so on. The tendency to anthropomorphize or 
attribute human characteristics to animals is 
common throughout our history of association 
with them. 

Our treatment of animals is often highly 
affected by whether or not we attribute 
favourable characteristics to them. Unscientific 
writings about dolphin behaviour, for example, 
starting in the 1960s, has certainly resulted in 
widespread erroneous beliefs about cetaceans 
“bordering on religious fanaticism that we are 
only beginning to overcome” (Prescott, 1981: 
130). An opinion expressed by Scarff (1980) that 
“the rights of whales are greater than those of 
other animals” because of their intelligence, 
social behaviour, appealing personality, 
uniqueness of their lifestyle and sense of 
mystery that accompanies our ignorance of 
their natural history, is typical of this. Our 
demonstrated sense of responsibility in the 
West toward soulless animals has been at best 
inconsistent. 

The Japanese, by contrast, attribute souls to 
both animals and objects. In particular, objects 
or animals that have been of some use to 
humans, harmed or come to the end of their 
usefulness are not simply thrown away or 
forgotten about. Memorials are held, often at set 
times of the year such as the spring and autumn 
equinoxes or the All Souls’ Festival (bon) held 


in the eighth month by the solar or lunar 
calendar, or at any time that they are requested. 
The memorials (kuyd), to be described below, 
occur throughout Japan and are held for things 
ranging from tea bowls to bicycles and animals 
from insects to whales. In particular they are 
held to appease the souls of those animals or 
things with which the person has formed a 
relationship by virtue of, for instance, using 
them for work or for sustenance. Specifically in 
the human and animal realms the soul is part of 
a pervasive life force occurring in all living 
things.-The Japanese perceive an interdepen- 
dent world between animals and humans and 
reciprocal relations between these realms. The 
taking of a life is at the same time the giving of 
a life and the depth of this feeling is apparent in 
the energy and time expended in atonement and 
gratitude for it. 

In addition there is a host of Shinto gods 
(kami) existing in nature that play a large role 
in easing the way to reciprocal relations 
between the human and natural worlds. It is to 
these that people pray for safety of the crew, or for 
successful whaling, and which must be 
appeased when certain taboos are broken. The 
association of whalers, their wives, and non- 
whalers in this spiritual and practical 
exchange with the whale and the extent to which 
it informs their lives can be seen in the 
religious practices in the STCW whaling 
towns. 


Memorial Rites for Whales 


Memorial rites for whales are one of the 
most salient types of religious observances 
related to whaling found in contemporary 
Japanese whaling communities. These 
memorials are predominantly Buddhist and 
follow in broad outline similar memorial ritual 
for human beings seen in Japanese ancestor 
worship. There is a tendency to perform annual 
whale memorial ritual at the same seasons as 
large-scale human ancestral ritual. 

The erection of stone memorial pillars often 
accompanies such whale memorial rites, and 
these pillars can be found now in many areas of 
Japan, some dating from as early as the seven- 
teenth century (See Figure 2). These pillars are 
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Beneath this shrine (near an earlier flensing 
station) were the skull bones and the fetus of a 
whale. When the area was built up recently, the 
bones were reinterred and a marker and 
protective fence placed around the shrine area 
(Shirahama). 


Kujira zuka, small shrine dedicated to the whales 
(Katsuyama, Awa County, 1988). 
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Figure 2. Historical and Contemporary 
Whale Ceremonies and Memorials 


(Revised) Abstracted from Yoshihara (1976) 
“Tomb of the Whale.” 
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Legend of Figure 2. Distribution of Whale-related Graves and Monuments 


Number of Number of 
whale graves whale monuments 
Prefecture Town Kujira-Zuka Kujira-Kuyohi Date Description 
1. Hokkaido Hakodate 1 1957 
2. Iwate Hirota 1 1905 
3. Miyagi Karakuwa 3 1811,1837 
4. Ayukawa 1 
5. Ajishima 1 *Kujira daimyojin 
6. Tokyo Shinagawa 1 1798 
7. Kanagawa Misaki 1 1834 
8. Chiba Katsuyama 1 
9. Shirahama 1 1916 
10. Ne Shiroura 2 1 1758 1:Shidogon (temple) 
11. Kuki 1 1764 
12 Futakishima 2 1671,1880 
13. Wakayama Taiji 2(1768) 1 1879 
14, Kushimoto 1 1940 1:Geikotsumon (whale bone gate) 
15. Osaka Higashtyodogawa 1756 1:Setsugeikyo (whale bridge) 
16. Kochi Muroto 1 1:Kashimajinja (Jaw gate) 
17. Saga 1 
18. Gime Saikai, Uchidoman 1 1822,1900 
19. Uwami 1 
20. Akihama, Takayama = 2 (1) 1907 1832 1:Kakochd at kongoji 
Zl; Akihama, Miyanoura 2 1909 
22. Seto 1 1809 
23. Oita Kamiura, Azamui 1 (1907) 1 1888, 1907 
24. Usuk, Sashio 1 1886 
25. Nakatsuura 1882 1:Kujirajinja 
26 Ohama 1 1894 
oe: Ohdoman 1 1871 
28. Usuki 1:Kakoch® at ohashiji 
29. Bungotakada 1 1843 
30. Fukuoka Yukuhashi 1 1903 
31 Fukuoka 1 1888 
32. Niigata Sado, Katano 1 1860 1:Kakochd 206 of *them are for embryos 
33. Kyoto Ine 3 1808, 1808 
34. Nagato 1 1718 
35. Yamaguchi Nishima 1 1679 Kannon-do at (1679) Koganji for whale 
36. Oumyma 1 (1) 1692 
37. Saga Yobuko 3 1831, 1748, 1813 
38. Ogawashima 1 1863 
39. Imani 1:lruka daimyojin 
40. Nagasaki IK 2 1 1888 *1 is for infant whales 
41. Azuchioshima 1 1692 
42. Hirado 2 1695, 1938 
43. Aokata, Nama 1 
44. Arikawa 2 2 1712 
45. Uonome 1 1 1696, 1744 
46. Tomie 1 
47. Kurose 1 
48. Sasebo 1 1930 


Source: After Yoshihara, 1976; Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 
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Legend to Figure 2. Whale Ceremonies 
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Whale dance 

Kiritappu hama drum 

Whale festival 

Fishermen’s dances and songs 
Tenno festival whale boat song 
Whale boat ritual 

Festival 

Whale boat ceremony 
Whaling boat event 

Whale festival 

Whale dance 

Whale memorial service 
Whale boat race 

Home town festival 

Dejima whale dance 

150 year anniversary whale dance 
Memorial service 

Memorial service 

Whale song 

Memorial service 

Whale song recital 

Nagasaki festival 

Benzaiten festival 

Whale flensing song 


Memorial service 


Shiraoi town 
Hamanaka town 
Oshika town 
Toka village 
Suzuka city 
Kusu town 
Yokkaichi city 
Yokkaichi city 
Miyama city 
Owase city 
Shingu city 
Taiji town 

Taiji town 

Taiji town 
Osaka prefecture 
Akihama town 
Usuki city 
Ashibe city 
Ashibe city 
Shinuonome town 
Itsuki city 
Nagasaki city 
Arikawa town 
Yobuko town 
Nagato city 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 
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proof of the long history of whale memorial 
rituals in Japan, just as the continued obser- 
vance of such rituals attests to the contemporary 
vitality of Japanese whale-related ceremonial. 

Although there are significant local 
variations in the performance of whale 
memorial rites, they employ common religious 
themes which are based upon a unified view of 
the interdependence of human and animal 
worlds. Local variations arise from differing 
sectarian identities of the Buddhist priest 
performing the rite, but lay people seldom 
concern themselves with these doctrinal 
details. That being the case, a description of the 
ceremony as performed at the Kannonji temple 
of Ayukawa can serve to illustrate the pheno- 
menon as a whole. 

Kannonji temple houses two altars: the 
main altar for Buddhist divinities and a 
smaller, secondary altar for spirits of the dead 
(shoryo no ma). In the altar for spirits of the 
dead are placed numerous memorial tablets, 
representing deceased persons for the most part, 
as well as tablets especially for fishermen and 
whalers who have died at sea, and including 
three specifically for commemorating the souls 
of whales. These tablets of whalers lost at sea 
and of whales become the focus of annual whale 
memorial rites. To commission a memorial 
tablet, whether for a human being or other form 
of life, is itself an act of religious devotion. 
Kannonji’s tablets for whales are about fifteen 
inches high, and all were commissioned, at 
considerable expense, by whaling companies. 
Through ritual performed by a priest, the tablet 
acquires religious significance and becomes a 
sacred object. These tablets are the objects of 
daily prayers and offerings by the temple priest, 
as well as annual rites. Some temples also 
perform monthly memorial ceremonies for 
whales and those who have died at sea, record- 
ing special posthumous names for their spirits 
in a death register (Rakocho6) . 

Memorial tablets for whales and whalers 
lost at sea, ordinarily housed inside the temple, 
are taken down to the beach on the occasion of 
the annual memorial rites in August and 
placed on a temporary altar (segakidana) at the 
water's edge. Elaborate offerings of flowers and 


vegetables are presented to the whale and 
human souls represented in the tablets, and the 
priest recites canonical literature (sutras) and 
prayers of his composition before this altar on 
the beach, in the presence of assembled town 
residents and temple parishioners. The 
scriptures and prayers express the community’s 
hope for the peace of the souls and its collective 
repentance for the unavoidable sacrifice of 
human and animal life involved in its mode of 
subsistence. (See Figure 3 for a schematic 
presentation of sutras used in whale memorial 
rites). 

Both human and whale souls receive 
identical treatment in this ritual. Both are 
spoken of as residing presently in the realm of 
the “hungry ghosts” (gaki), beings who must 
depend upon ritual acts of feeding (segaki) by a 
Buddhist priest in order to achieve rebirth in a 
higher level of existence. While the violent 
manner of their death has placed these souls 
temporarily outside the human world, however, 
they remain intimately connected with 
humanity and depend upon human beings for 
this symbolic nurturance, just as the human 
community depends for its sustenance upon 
whaling. Here we see the value of reciprocity at 
work in Japanese conceptions of the relation 
between human and non-human worlds. 

The memorial service for whales held in 
Ayukawa is but one example of a variety of rites 
known as “whale memorial rites” (kujira 
kuyo). All rites of this type conceptualize both 
whale souls and the souls of those who have died 
at sea as “hungry ghosts,” and the Buddhist rites 
addressed to them invariably take the form of 
“feeding the hungry ghosts,” generally 
following the form of scripture outlined in 
Figure 3. It is in this sense that we can recog- 
nize a coherence and standard pattern within 
the variety of rituals called “whale memorial 
rites” in contemporary whaling villages. At the 
same time, however, it is important to point out 
the range of variation seen among these rites, 
because these rites are held as shared under- 
takings of a variety of social groups. When 
sponsored by a particular group, a whale 
memorial rite becomes the forum to express the 
groups common interests, to define its 
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Figure 3. Schematic Outline of Buddhist Scripture Recited for Memorial Services for 


Whales and Those Lost at Sea 


1. Invocation of the Buddhas, Buddhist teaching, and Buddhist priests of the ten directions, the 
Buddha’s attendant Ananda, and the Boddhisatva Kannon (Avalokitesvara) 


2. Invitation to the hungry ghosts to accept the pure food offered in this ritual and to eat their fill. This 
section expresses the hope that these spirits will achieve liberation from their status as hungry 
ghosts, be reborn in the heavens, aspire to attain Buddhahood, achieve wisdom, protect those in the 
human world and transfer their merit to us, and finally attain Buddhahood. 


3. Spells (darani) 
a. Invocation to gods and spirits 


b. Spell to open the throats of the denizens of the hells (hungry ghosts are believed to have such tiny 
throats that they cannot take nourishment; that is why they are constantly hungry) 


Spell Invoking the Aid of Five Buddhas 
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Spell of Measureless Brilliance and Awe, Empowering Beings to Eat and Drink 
Spell of the Luxuriousness and Sweetness of Buddhist Teaching 


Spell for Causing the Arising of the Aspiration to Buddhahood 
Fundamental Secret Spell for Achieving Rebirth in the Great Jewelled Tower (a heaven) 
Spell for Initiation into the Brilliant Mantra of the Myriad Buddhas 


4. Merit Transfer passage, transferring to the spirits the spiritual merit of the ceremony as a whole, 
and hence enabling them to achieve rebirth in a higher realm. 


The scripture outlined here is that in use at TOsen-in temple of Ayukawa Town, Miyagi Prefecture 
and was made available by its priest, Rev. Fujisawa Taishun, of the Sots Zen school. 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 


boundaries, and to reinforce its solidarity. As 
such, whale memorial rites become important 
communal expressions in addition to their 
religious significance in a narrow sense. 

Whale memorial rites held by some social 
groups emphasize the unity of the community 
vis-a-vis outside forces perceived as hostile to 
its interests. The whale memorial rites held on 
April 29 for all of Taiji Town, sponsored by an 
association of former whalers (Taiji Hogei 
O.B. Kai) is a good example. It is of course no 
accident that these rites are held on April 29, the 
birthday of the reigning emperor. The timing is 
arranged to lend a patriotic significance to the 
rites. 

In 1978 the town of Taiji erected a memorial 
statue of a whale in a local park near the point 
overlooking the ocean, where in former days 
sentries signalled to whalers in the harbour 
when they sighted a whale. Whereas in other 


circumstances the two local temples, Junshinji 
and Tomyoji are perceived as opposed in being 
elite and non-elite institutions, on the occasion 
of the April whale memorial rites, the priests of 
the two temples perform rites together, thus 
expressing the solidarity in this context of all 
Taiji people involved in whaling. On this 
occasion the memorial rites are not restricted to 
the religious actions of clergy. Speeches are 
made by important persons, asserting their 
unflagging commitment to the continuation of 
whaling and their absolute and unanimous 
opposition to the whaling moratorium. The 
Mayor, head of the City Council, heads of local 
whaling associations, and others committed to 
continued whaling appear in formal suits with 
headbands, announcing their determination to 
oppose the whaling moratorium and call upon 
the town as a whole to unite in preserving 
whaling as Taiji’s centuries-old way of life, the 
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life of its ancestors. In this way whale 
memorial rites call for closing ranks against 
the outside in defense of a traditional mode of 
subsistence. 


Shrine Life in Whaling Towns 


Shrine life in rural Japan is highly complex 
and replete with regional differences, charac- 
teristics shared no less by whaling towns. What 
follows is not an exhaustive account but an 
outline of the most important features of shrine 
life in whaling towns in relation to whaling 
itself. It should be understood that there exist 
many other features of shrine practice not 
directly related to whaling, which are not 
treated herein. 

Both Ayukawa and Taiji are towns in which 
one shrine has been designated as each town’s 
tutelary shrine. All residents are automatically 
assumed to be shrine parishioners, enjoying the 
supernatural protection of the shrine’s deities 
and bearing, therefore, a responsibility to 


support the shrine, its priest(s), and to uphold its 
traditions. In both towns there exist other 
shrines besides the tutelary shrine, but they are 
smaller, lack a resident priest, and instead are 
served by the resident priest of the tutelary 
shrine. Whalers and their families visit these 
shrines periodically, and in addition, they may 
go on pilgrimage to larger shrines outside the 
town. Prayers at local shrines, pilgrimage to 
distant shrines, and a variety of religious 
observances at shrines and in the home before a 
Shinto altar (kamidana) have as their objects the 
protection of whalers at sea, to pray for a bounti- 
ful catch or give thanks for same (see Figures 4 
and 5 for a schematic summary of such 
practices). In both towns whaling people, both 
female and male, describe a circuit of shrines 
they visit with some regularity. The character 
of the particular shrines varies according to the 
locale, but the situation in Ayukawa is broadly 
representative of the whole, so is described as 
follows. 


Figure 4. Whale Memorial Ceremonies at Ayukawa and Taiji 


Ayukawa Participants Ritualist(s) When Performed Where Performed 

1. Town Entire town priest of Kannonji temple 8th month (Bon) On the beach, before an 
altar for hungry ghost 
spints 

2. Temple Toba family members Priest of Tosen-in Equinoxes and Bon At temple altar for spirits 
of the dead (shoryo no 
ma) 

Taiji Entire town Priests of Junshinji and April 29 At town whale memorial 

1. Town (sponsored To my Oji temples statue 


by association of 
former whalers) 


2. Museum/ Aquarium Museum, aquanum staff 


3. Temple Temple parishioners 


4. Family memorial rite 
for the Wada family, 
whose ancestors 
initiated whaling in 
Taiji 


Wada family members 


Priests of Junshinji and 
TOmydji temples 


Priests of Junshinji and 
T6myoji temples 


Priest of the Wada family 
temple, Junshinji 


8th month (Bon) At Aquarium; memorial- 
izes all fish and whales 
kept by the aquarium 
which have died in the 


past year 


At temple altar for hungry 
ghost spirits; the rite 
takes the for of feeding 
the hungry ghosts 


(segaki) 
At Junshinji temple 


8th month (Bon) 


October 14, 15 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 
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Figure 5. Whale-Related Religious 
Paraphernalia 


I. Kujira no kuyohi, kujira no thai 

Both are memorial tablets for whales, 
following the pattern of similar tablets made for 
human ancestral spirits. In memorial 
ceremonies both are set upon an altar to 
represent the spirits for whom the rite is 
intended. In addition, the term kuydhi may 
refer to a stone pillar erected in a temple’s 
grounds or elsewhere. Kuyodhi and ihai kept 
inside a temple are generally made of wood and 
stand 6 to 15 inches (15-38 cm) high, while a 
stone pillar called a Ruyohi may be as high as 12 
feet (3.65 m). 


2. Kujira no haka, kujirazuka 


Both are appropriately translated “whale 
grave.” Some of these are the sites where dead 
whales were actually buried, while others are 
sites marked with a stone pillar or other marker 
inscribed with words memorializing whale 
souls but not necessarily housing any mortal 
remains. 


3. Kujira kuyotd 


In some cases these are wooden memorial 
tablets for whale souls which are essentially 
identical in use and construction to ihai and 
kuyohi, but in addition this term can designate 
a stone pillar (the other sense of kuyodhi 
described under 1.) where memorial rites for 
whales are held. Some of these stone pillars are 
inscribed with a commemoration of some 
historical event, such as the capture of 6,000 
whales. 


4 Kujira no kaimyo, kujira no kakocho 


A kaimyod, is a posthumous name bestowed 
on the souls of the dead to enable the spirit to take 
up a new life in the next world. These are 
usually composed by a Buddhist priest for 
deceased human beings (i.e. ancestors), but in 
this case they are composed for whales. The 
posthumous names are compiled into a death 
register which is arranged according to the 
annual calendar so that a priest may perform 


memorial rites on the anniversary of the day of 
death. The death register is called a kakochod. 


& Geirei no tord 


These are lamps (tord) representing the 
souls of whales (geirei) which are floated out to 
sea in one of the subsidiary rites sometimes 
attached to whale memorial ceremonies and 
called toro nagashi. This practice is based on 
the notion that the world of the ancestors exists 
out beyond the sea and that whale souls which 
have received memorial rites are bound for this 
other world. Thus to float the lamps out to sea is 
a way of giving the whale souls a ceremonial 
send-off. 


Shinto priest purifying boat at start of whaling 
season (Ayukawa, 1987). 


There are three shrines which figure 
prominently in the religious life of whalers and 
their families, and all of them are intimately 
related by historical and social ties. They are 
the town tutelary shrine, called the Kumano 
Shrine, a smaller shrine called the Yamadori 
Inari Shrine, and a third shrine which is not 
actually in Ayukawa or immediate environs on 
the peninsula, but rather, on the island 
Kinkazan. Ayukawa people refer to the shrine 
itself and the island where it is located as 
“Kinkazan,” but the formal name of the shrine 
is the Koganeyama Shrine. 
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The Kumano Shrine has existed for 
centuries in Ayukawa, but it assumed its 
present form in 1914, when several smaller 
shrines were merged with it and at which time it 
was given the rank Village Shrine (shitei 
sonsha), in accord with a ranking system 
abolished after World War II. The Kumano 
Shrine celebrates two annual festivals, in the 
sixth and ninth months by the lunar calendar, 
summer and autumn festivals. 

The sixth-month festival has as its purpose 
the offering of prayers for the avoidance of 
sickness and accidents at sea. Local tradition 
has it that people fall prey to typical summer 
illnesses and water accidents because of the 
Kappa, a class of amphibious supernaturals 
who perversely delight in devouring human 
entrails. A principal observance of the summer 
festival is the offering Kappagami, or cucum- 
bers, whose naturally curved shape represents 
human internal organs and which serve as a 
substitute offering to the Kappa, who receive the 
cucumber offering and in return leave human 
beings along. Each family should offer two 
cucumbers, one to the shrine, and one thrown 
into the sea. A representative of each household 
takes rice cakes (mochi), sake, and the two 
cucumbers, all wrapped in a cloth scarf to the 
shrine and dedicates these items to shrine 
deities. After they have been offered upon the 
altar, the household representative takes the 
cucumber down to the sea, usually at a location 
near the shrine, but the place is not absolutely 
specified. The household representatives then 
return to the shrine, where they have a commu- 
nal feast (naorai), consuming the items they 
had earlier offered to the shrine deities. Also at 
this festival, children parade miniature shrine 
palanquins (mikoshi) about the town. 

The autumn festival expresses thanks for 
the year’s catch of fish and whale, and at that 
time young men parade the shrine’s larger 
palanquin about the town and take it into the 
sea. These palanquin parades symbolically 
tour the tutelary deities around the territory over 
which their blessing and protection putatively 
extends and are intended to give the gods 
pleasure at the sight of their parishioners’ way 
of life. 


The Yamadori Inari Shrine is located on a 
high spot overlooking the sea passage between 
the mainland and Kinkazan Island. It is 
dedicated to the fox god Inari and is visited by 
local people offering prayers for the safety of 
whalers at sea, as described elsewhere in this 
section. This shrine is under the charge of the 
priest of the Kumano Shrine, and it has received 
the patronage of local whaling families and 
whaling companies, as evidenced in the 
dedication by them of sacred gates (torii), which 
now line the steep path approaching the shrine. 

The Koganeyama Shrine has a complicated 
history linking it to Ayukawa. Prior to the 
Meiji Restoration (1868), the island Kinkazan 
as a whole was reserved for the ascetic practices 
of Shugendo ascetics, who at that time were 
associated with a Buddhist sect. Women were 
forbidden to worship there, and in order to keep 
the island entirely free of ritual pollution, no 
graves could be built on the island. In 1871 the 
Shugendo orders were abolished by national 
law, and all their practitioners were required to 
join the Shinto or Buddhist priesthood, or be 
laicized. The former temple at that time became 
a Shinto shrine, and all Buddhist elements had 
to be removed from it. The present priest of the 
Kumano Shrine is descended from a long line 
of priests of Kinkazan who went over to Shinto 
early in the Meiji Period, and Ayukawa 
residents revere the Koganeyama Shrine in the 
various ways described herein. 


Whaling Festivals 


In addition to the religious life of whaling 
villages revolving around temples and shrines, 
there exist important festivals dramatizing the 
various techniques and traditions of whaling as 
a way of life. These are intended to give thanks 
for the annual catch and to pass on to future 
generations the spirit as well as the methods of 
whaling as a mode of subsistence. Such 
whaling festivals are performed in both 
Ayukawa and Taiji. 

The Ayukawa Whale Festival (kujira 
matsuri) is not under the aegis of the tutelary 
shrine, as the word matsuri might suggest. 
Instead, it began in 1953 as a village function 
and is held on August 3 and 4. A wide variety of 
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observances are included (See Oshika-cho 
yakuba, 1987), but three of these stand out as 
most important to local people: a women’s 
parade in humourous, transvestite attire 
intended to satirize assorted male pomposities, 
the whale memorial rites of Kannonji temple 
described above, and an aquatic dramatization 
of the techniques of whale hunting as practiced 
locallys Large-scale models of whales are 
taken into the water, and local men and boys 
recreate the drama of whalers’ struggle with the 
whale. Taiji also has a whaling festival, and, 
like the whale memorial rites in that town, the 
festival becomes another occasion to express 
concern about the moratorium and to reaffirm 
the local commitment to continued whaling. 

An archery festival (Oyumitori matsuri) 
held in Taiji in the precincts of the Asuka 
shrine on January 13 features three wooden 
models of right whales which are fastened onto 
the target. After the archery, the Shinto priest 
throws the whale models into the crowd and 
whalers rush to get them. The model is taken 
triumphantly to the whaling boat where it is 
placed in the small shrine on board and 
believed to bring good luck and a large catch. 


Folk Beliefs Regarding Whales 


The following folk story regarding whales, 
which exists in several versions, illustrates 
important facets of Japanese attitudes towards 
whales. 

A female whale appears in a dream to a 
Buddhist priest or a whaler and tells him that 
she and her calf will soon pass close to the shore, 
on their way to make pilgrimage at a temple, 
shrine, or the undersea palace of the Dragon 
King. She entreats the dreamer to dissuade 
local whalers from killing her before comple- 
tion of the pilgrimage and promises that on her 
return she will allow herself to be taken. The 
dreamer awakes, and the whale is sighted. If 
local whalers are persuaded not to hunt and kill 
this whale, all manner of good fortune comes to 
the village, whereas if they kill the whale, 
calamity and disaster befall the entire commu- 
nity. 

This story presumes an ongoing relation 
between human beings and whales, as 


illustrated by communication between the two. 
That whales passing coastal communities on 
their annual migrations should be spoken of as 
going on pilgrimage imputes to whales the same 
spiritual motivation as human beings. The 
whale’s entreaty to her human audience 
embodies recognition of an important ecologi- 
cal principle: while it is not technically diffi- 
cult to kill the young of any species, to do so is to 
likely endanger long-term maintenance of the 
stock. Whalers know that if they first kill a calf 
travelling with its mother, the parent can also be 
taken, because she will not leave her young, 
even to preserve her own life. The possibility of 
killing both whales is, of course, attractive to a 
whaler who hunts opportunistically, and may be 
tempted to maximize his immediate return. 
This folk story, however, warns against such 
short-sightedness and urges instead that 
whalers refrain from killing young whales, 
and recommends instead that whalers, in 
effect, wait a year and kill only mature 
individuals. The story goes on to attribute bad 
fortune following violation of this principle to 
the wrath of the spirit of the whale. 


Community Participation in Religious and 
Ceremonial Practices 


The memorial services to pray for the souls 
of humans and animals, the presence of Shinto 
and Buddhist altars in the home, the prayers 
and offerings to Shinto gods, observations of 
various taboos, and participation in festivals 
occur throughout Japan. That there is a prepon- 
derance of these ceremonies in relation to the 
whale in these communities (see Figure 6) is a 
direct indication of their deep involvement with 
whaling. The spiritual lives of the whalers, 
their families and non-whalers revolve in 
many ways around this livelihood. 


Whalers 


Whaling crews have the closest contact with 
whales and greatest responsibility toward them. 
Among the crew members, the harpooner is 
most directly involved in killing whales and 
takes care to pray for their souls both at sea 
where an offering (usually a piece of the tail 
fin) is made at the shrine on the boat and later 
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Figure 6. Whale-Related Religious Practices and Associated Phenomena 


Domestic Rites 


Daily prayers at Shinto altar for 
whalers’ safety (Kamidana) 


Domestic memorial rites for 
deceased whalers on a daily, 
annual, and periodic basis at 
Buddhist altar (butsudan) 


On Board Whaling Ships 


Installation of soul of the boat 
talismans (funadama) under the 
bow 


Observance of taboos regarding 
sea deities 


Purification of boats and crew by 
Shinto priest before first sailing of 
season Shinto shrine (Kamidana) 
placed in steering house of ship; 
talismans (ofuda) from shrine 
placed in it 


Celebration of catch of first whale 


of season (hatsuryo iwai): 
prayers for safety and for souls of 
whales to be caught 


Flensing station contains small 
Shinto shrine (Kamidana) to pray 
for safety of crew and a large 
catch 


First day of whaling season, sail 
close to island shrine, offer sea 
water to deity, pray for safety 


Shinto Shrine- 


Lay persons’ and Shinto priests’ 
prayers to ensure whalers’ safety 
at sea (daily, seasonal, annual) 


Rites for atonement for 
accidental violation of taboos on 
board whaling ships 


Dedication of votive plaques 


(ena) 


Pilgrimage to pray at distant 
shrines for whalers’ safety at sea 


Annual festivals (matsuri) 
dramatizing whaling techniques 
and giving thanks for annual 
fishing/whaling harvest 


Erection of whale jaw bones as 
sacred gates (forii) for Shinto 
shrines 


Whaling companies and whalers’ 
associations dedicate a variety of 
items to shrines in gratitude for 
divine protection 


Whalers offer whale meat to 
shrine deities as “first fruits” 


(hatsuhd) 
Whaling drums, whaling festivals 


Miniature shrines (omiyasan) 
offered for thanksgiving 


Votive plaques of lost harpoons 
and knives offered to shrine 
deities 

Whale models used as targets at 
archery festival (Oyumitori) and 
later good luck charms are 


brought to boat for successful 
whaling 


Buddhist Temple 


Construction of whale graves 
(kujira no haka) and “Whale 
mounds” (kujira zuka) 


Construction of whale 
memorial pillars within temple 
grounds and elsewhere 


Lay persons’ prayers for 
whalers’ safety at sea 


Priests’ annual and equinoctial 
prayers for pacifying the souls 
of whales, fish, and whalers 
lost at sea 


Composition of posthumous 


names (kaimj0) for deceased 
whales 


Compilation of death registers 
(kakocho ) for whale spirits 


Temple visits to offer thanks 
for the season’s catch 


Whaling companies, whalers, 
and whalers’ associations, 
temple parishioners sponsor 
memorial services for whales 
and commission memorial 
tablets (jhai) for whales and 
whalers lost at sea 


Lantems for whale spirits sent 
out to sea at bon 
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again on land. In Ayukawa the harpooners 
gather (hdshukai) once a year to set the date for 
the memorial service for whales they have 
killed. During pelagic whaling, in addition to 
the memorial service, a harpooner and some 
crew members of the fleet regularly went to the 
Kannon temple after a whaling season to pray 
for the whales’ souls. Another harpooner in 
Taiji said he has no specific religion but 
nevertheless attends the annual whale 
memorial service because he feels gratitude to 
them for his livelihood. 

According to a Buddhist priest in Ayukawa: 


This is a whaling town, we have the 
same feelings toward whales and 
whaling as the people in Taiji 
Harpooners have stronger beliefs in the 
gods and Buddha than others on the 
boats. Some harpooners express the depth 
of feeling they have in killing the 
whale; they all feel deeply about killing 
any living animal, even if they don’t 
express it [Field notes, Ayukawa]. 


Iwasaki (1988:66-72) notes that the whaling 
community in Abashiri in Hokkaido has a 
strong belief that participation in religious 
practices greatly affects their whaling activi- 
ties. Several rituals help maintain a healthy 
relationship between the whaling community 
and the spiritual world. Shinto, Buddhist and 
folk beliefs contribute to maintaining this 
relationship. 

At the beginning of the whaling season in 
Abashiri a ceremony is held on the boat in 
which a Shinto priest purifies the boat as well as 
the whalers so that they are pure enough to be 
accepted by gods (kami). The priest places a 
paper charm on an altar on the boat in order that 
the boat and whalers will be protected and 
blessed with a good harvest. The whalers offer 
sprigs of a tree (sakaki) and salt, rice and water. 
The ceremony marking the opening of the 
whaling season is of great significance as the 
whalers prepare themselves by strengthening 
their relationship with kami (Iwasaki 1988:67). 
Once whaling starts, the whalers and their 
wives individually worship kami and Buddha 
(hotoke) at home as well as on the boat. On the 


boat there is a permanent offering of salt and 
uncooked rice at the Shinto altar. Until 
recently, rice with red beans (azukigohan) was 
cooked and offered to Rami once a week (ibid). 
These practices are common to whaling crews 
in other villages too. 

Whalers both fear and respect the sea and 
have fostered a deep association with the god of 
the sea called Watatsumi. Prayers for the safety 
of the crew and for a good catch are made to both 
shrines and temples by all parts of the commu- 
nity including whalers, their families, layper- 
sons and priests (see Figure 4). In addition to 
centralized places for prayer and those in the 
home, small shrines (kamidana) can be found 
in places such as the flensing station office in 
Ayukawa. 


Women 


Women play a very active part in religious 
practices surrounding whaling and these 
practices are integral to their lives. For 
instance, during the whaling season in 
Ayukawa, whalers’ wives reported that they 
went every day to the Yamadori Inari shrine to 
pray for the crew’s safety and a good catch. The 
shrine is situated about six kilometres from the 
town and access to it is by a winding road along 
the mountainous shoreline. The trip to the 
shrine, prayers, and return to home takes at 
least forty minutes; these early morning visits 
are made after having made offerings at altars 
in their own homes. Thus religious activities 
associated with whaling take up a sizable 
portion of the wives’morning each day. The 
social life of whalers’ wives is also greatly 
influenced by their husbands’ occupation, as is 
made clear in the next chapter. 


Non-whaling Community Members 


Temple parishioners help sponsor 
memorial services for whales and commission 
memorial tablets for whales and whalers lost at 
sea. The most conspicuous participation by the 
general community is in the festivals 
dramatizing and celebrating whaling as 
described earlier. Households contribute food 
and funds for these events, and the preparations 
as well as the festivals are eagerly anticipated 
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Shinto shrine (Kamidana) in flensing factory (Ayukawa, 1988). 


by the community. The importance of the 
festivals to demonstrate whaling techniques 
and lore to new generations was noted by the 
whaling communities. Additionally, in 
Ayukawa, the whale festival is held in part to 
show gratitude to the whale. At the first meeting 
to decide to have a festival the town debated about 
what to name it. It was suggested that as 
Ayukawa is a whaling town (kujira no machi) 
they would name the festival for the whale. 
“Whaling for this town is the most important 
thing” (Field notes, Ayukawa). Thus the whale 
has become firmly integrated into the religious 
and festive lives of the whaling villages, 
resting on a rich spiritual tradition of commu- 
nion with the natural world. 
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Whale as Food in Contemporary Japan 


From the Jomon Period (8,000 — ca. 300 BC) 
Japanese have included in their diet a range of 
wild aquatic and terrestrial animals as sources 
of animal protein. In the absence of animal 
husbandry, dietary adaptions are based almost 
entirely on hunting and fishing-derived 
sources of animal protein. Seasonal and 
regional variation in wildlife and fishery 
resource availability, supplemented by the 
cultivation of rice and by other cultivated and 
wild plants (both terrestrial and marine), have 
resulted in varied and distinctive local food 
cultures being developed throughout the 
Japanese islands. 

Taboos against eating certain kinds of meat 
have contributed to marine products featuring 
prominently in Japanese cuisine. These 
products include varieties of seaweed, small 
invertebrates such as sea cucumber, sea 
anemone, jellyfish, molluscs and crustaceans, 
fish roe, fish (in larval and adult forms), 
dolphins and whales. The diversity of potential 
food resources is reported in Japanese historical 
documents. The whale was particularly prized 
and the Japanese have eaten whale meat for at 
least several centuries (Iwasaki 1988:55-56) and 
probably well over a thousand years; referred to 
in the past as isana (brave fish), the whale is 
mentioned in Shirjoryu-Hocho-Gaki, a famous 
cook book of the Muromachi Period (1489), as the 
supreme food, enjoying a status surpassing 
even that of carp. Later documents indicate the 
extent of the incorporation of whale meat into the 
diet: a cook book written in 1834 (Gyorui- 
shoujin-hayami-kondatechou) for instance, 
describes a standard monthly menu of seafood 
and fowl and mentions more than fifty kinds of 
seafood, including salted whale meat and 
soaked cartilage as items of winter cuisine. A 
whale cookery book, Geiniku Chomiho, 
published in 1832 divided the whale body into 
seventy parts, each described in terms of 
cooking method and food value: for example: 
baleen, sliced and eaten with soy sauce and a 
special kind of sake, and preparations for the 


flesh of the chin and organ meats such as lung, 
heart, spleen and kidney. Some parts of the 
whale are highly esteemed and regarded as a 
delicacy; others are considered untasty but 
edible, often accordingly defined as food for the 
lower classes. The distinction is largely a 
gastronomic one, but also cognitive, since 
certain parts of the whale are also described as 
inedible. 

The Japanese have always categorized the 
whale as a fish, though they knew from intimate 
knowledge of its behaviour and anatomy that it 
is a mammal. For them, the edibility of whale 
derives not only from its habitat and behaviour, 
but from its relationship to humans (cf 
Manderson 1986: 7). One Ayukawa woman, for 
example, argued: 


I know that it’s really meat, but we call 
whale fish ... I personally think that 
killing an animal which you have fed is 
more pathetic than killing whales. 
Here, we don’t just take and eat the 
animal, we have a ceremony for the 
repose of the soul of the whales. My 
husband takes whales, but he really 
cares about them, he says they are very 
amazing and precious things. In order 
to live we have to co-exist. We have to 
have a good relationship between 
animals and humans, to maintain the 
ecosystem on land and sea. Those 
animals are happy to be eaten by 
humans. It’s the same even with 
animals that we feed. Here (in Japan) 
we don’t feed them. But perhaps feeding, 
then killing and eating them, is the 
happiest fate for those animals [Field 
notes, Ayukawal]. 


In common with other rice-producing 
societies, Japanese meals are comprised of two 
parts: rice and a side dish. Whilst any plant or 
animal may be used, fish has a special place as 
the true side dish. Japanese cooking and 
presentation of food has developed into a highly 
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sophisticated form that plays upon this 
dichotomy. The number and quality of side 
dishes determine the overall quality of the 
meal. During the Edo (1603-1868) period, this 
was developed into an art form, with side dishes 
forming a series, for example, of three, five or 
seven different seafood dishes that were then 
served with one or two soups to complement the 
rice. The diversity of edible parts of the whale, 
with their distinctive textures, flavours and 
appearance, enable a complete meal to be 
developed using only whale meat, condiments 
and decorations for the side dishes. This 
perhaps explains some of the attraction of whale 
meat restaurants in contemporary Japan; the 
aesthetics of Japanese cuisine, however, are 
appreciated internationally, and is one feature 
of the Japanese culture perhaps best known to 
non-Japanese. 


Whale Meat in Japanese Food Culture 


Japan is a complex society with a long 
history of civilization, and its culture contains 
layers of diversified sub-cultures. Food culture 
is no exception. Meat preferences and cooking 
methods are quite diversified. This diversity in 
food culture is one of the important factors that 
determines the distribution of various kinds of 
whale meat. It is important to consider the use of 
whale meat within the entire complex of 
Japanese food culture. See Appendix 3. 


Food Preferences and Regional Identity 


Regional food preferences are pronounced 
among the STCW towns. People in Wada prefer 
tare (dried meat of Baird’s beaked whale) while 
at Abashiri and Ayukawa the preferred meat is 
minke whale sashimi; in Shimonoseki in 
western Honshu, sei whale, which is no longer 
available, is greatly missed by the people. Most 
people in Ayukawa eat whale meat. A survey 
carried out in March 1988 (Takahashi and 
Oshika Community Centre, unpubl.) indicates 
that over 98 percent of Ayukawa residents had 
eaten whale meat in the past year. The majority 
of these had eat the meat from more than two 
species, with minke and sperm the most widely 
consumed (95.8 and 87.4 percent, respectively). 


Almost all the Ayukawa informants of the 
March 1988 survey had eaten fresh meat in the 
past year (97.7 percent) although a majority also 
ate salted meat (71.6 percent), and skin and 
blubber both fresh and fried (96.7 percent), and a 
significant proportion also ate the intestines 
(34.4 percent) and dried meat (45.1 percent) 
(Takahashi and Oshika Community Center, 
unpubl.). 

People prefer sashimi (raw meat) over 
cooked whale meat dishes, valuing the tender- 
ness, the delicacy of flavour and the bright 
colour of the meat. Sashimi is best when 
prepared from fresh sources, but restrictions on 
whale meat have meant that most people today 
only have access to frozen meat. The meat is 
sliced finely, across the grain, and women 
maintain that the taste as well as the texture of 
meat cut longitudinally is affected. There is 
considerable regional variation in the 
preference of species of whale and the cut of the 
meat for sashimi. Ayukawa women and men 
prize minke meat, and from it the sei niku 
(neatly cut blocks of meat), tsuge niku 
(unevenly-cut meat) and hagi niku (scraps of 
meat cut from close to the vertebrae after 
flensing) are used for cooked and other 
prepared meat dishes. Elsewhere, whaling 
people distinguish not between sei niku (literally 
“good meat") and other meat, but between 
onomi, the meat from the base of the tail, and 
other cuts. Onom1i, today is very expensive (see 
Appendix ) so that it is indeed precious. The 
people of Taiji in general prefer Bryde’s whale 
and pilot whale meat although the wives of 
minke whalers from this town share Ayukawa 
peoples’ food preferences. People in Shimono- 
seki and Osaka prefer fin whale and 
restauranteurs often only use this meat, frozen 
supplies of which are now quite limited. The 
flesh of some whales is regarded as too coarse 
for sashimi; and flavours and texture are 
distinctive: minke, for example, is a very light, 
subtle meat, whereas Bryde’s whale meat is 
marbled and has a richer, stronger flavour, and 
is likened to hand-fed beef. 

Although sashimi is preferred, there are 
many other ways of preparing whale meat, 
particularly for cheaper cuts. There is 
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considerable regional variation in ingredients 
and style of preparation, as well as regional 
and local specialties not prepared elsewhere. 
Local residents in the Wada area observed that 
the regional whale dish, tare (dried meat of 
beaked whales) is inferior when prepared from 
other species: 


In Taiji they make tare from pilot 
whales, which they consider the most 
delicious, but here we are not sure about 
it aS we are accustomed to beaked whale 
tare. Dolphins are out of the question, the 
odor is unacceptable. Then we started 
using sperm whale meat for tare but 
though it was cheaper it wasn’t being 
bought. It was fifteen years ago that 
sperm whale meat was used, but still the 
preference is for beaked whale [Field 
notes, Wada]. 


The appeal of whale restaurants is based 
partly on this regional variety and partly on the 
variety of dishes that derive from the different 
parts of the whale. Men and women of the 
whaling communities stressed the economy 
with which they used the whale: 


We use everything from the whale, 
except the blood: that we throw away. But 
internal organs, reproductive organs, 
are all eaten. We use the bones for 
fertilizer. We use all of the whale [Field 
notes, Taiji]. 


Here we don’t eat the reproductive 
organs and we don’t eat lungs. It’s hard 
to get those parts now anyway [Field 
notes, Ayukawa]. 


In Abashiri too, men note that all parts of the 
whale are used, and that each part has distinc- 
tive qualities and is prepared in the best 
manner to enhance the taste: 


We never get tired of eating whale ... it 
has warmth in the taste that attracts me. 
Whale has such delicate taste [Field 
notes, Abashiri, in Iwasaka 1988: 57-58]. 


The idea of economy, linked in the minds of 
many women to resource management, is 
echoed in historical sources of whale cooking, 


such as the one-hundred and fifty year-old 
Geiniku Chomiho (Whale Meat Cookery). 
Besides preferring some species of whale over 
others, there are also regional preferences to 
parts of the whale. The owner of a whale-meat 
shop in the city of Shimonoseki, for example, 
stated that the people of Nagasaki particularly 
liked the small intestine and other organs over 
sashimi. Skin and blubber, raw, salted and 
processed (i.e., with oil extracted), fluke, dorsal 
fin, flipper, small intestine, heart, lung, liver, 
kidney, tongue, baleen, the cartilage of the upper 
jaw bone, gum meat and the genitals of both 
male and females whales are eaten, and are 
available in whale restaurants as well as in 
whale meat or fish shops. 


People in Wada didn’t eat whale 
viscera, because the carcass is kept in 
the water overnight in order to tenderize 
the meat (for tare production) and the 
viscera start to decompose before 
butchering begins. So it is natural not to 
want to eat these organs. However, the 
whalers who came here from Kyushu or 
Ayukawa would eat the small intestine, 
the heart and the womb, because they 
were Antarctic whalers and were used to 
eating viscera [Field notes, Wada]. 


In Abashiri salted blubber is sold in 
December for people who prepare kujirajiru 
(whale soup) for New Year’s Day celebrations. 


The price goes up every year, but they all 
buy it at any price. They just can’t have 
New Year’s without Rujirajiru [Field 
notes, Abashiri, in Iwasaki 1988: 62]. 


People recalled being given lengths of 
intestine to chew as school children when food 
shortages from the 1930s led to the increased 
consumption of whale meat. Internal and 
reproductive organs are sold in mixed packs, 
after they have been cleaned and boiled and are 
inexpensive (e.g., ¥110/100g in Taiji). (See 
Appendix 4: Table .) 
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Table 17. Whale Dish Diversity in Ayukawa and Taiji 
Name of Dish Region Species of Type of Meat Method of Vegetables and Vegetables and 
Whale Preparation Condiments Used in Condiments 
Preparation Used in Serving 
Kujira-jira (whale Ayukawa - Aka-mi(red __ boil potato, carrot, 
Soup) meat blubber horse radish, bean 
curd, burdock, 
konnyaku, miso 
(soy bean paste), 
leafy vegetables 
Miso-zuke (fried  Ayukawa red meat put in miso), miso 
with miso pan-fry 
Nikogon (whale Ayukawa Komaniku Cut into pieces, soy Sauce, sake, 
jelly) (small pieces _ boil Sugar, ginger 
of meat) 
Sumoku kujira Ayukawa Baird’s red meat smoked bought from the 
(smoked whale) beaked Store 
Bekon (whale Ayukawa, Minke Bryde’s unesu Salting bought from the 
bacon) Taiji (Ventral- Store) Soy sauce, 
groove) mustard 
Bata-yaki (butter Taiji : red meat grill (pan fry) soy sauce mirin 
fried) (sweet cooking 
wine), sake, sugar, 
onion, garlic, 
butter 
Tsukudani (boiled) Taiji - red meat cutintocubes, sake, sugar, soy 
boil sauce, ginger 
Onomi no Tataki Taiji Bryde’s minke Onomi (tail Slice, soak in onion, leek, ginger  TosSa-zu or Pon- 
meat) water, roast Zu (vinegar) 
rare 
Hanakujira no Taiji - obaki(sliced soak in hot cucumber, tomato, mayonnaise, 
sarada (fluke meat Salted fluke water, cutinto  onionham mustard, sugar, 
salad) meat pieces lemon juice 
Sashimi Ayukawa Minke, sperm; onomi (red Slice - soy sauce, ginger 
Taiji pilot, Bryde’s; meat) 
Hoshi kujira (dried + Ayukawa sperm cutinto pieces, - - 
whale) sun-dry, roast 
when served 
Boiled intestine Ayukawa, Taiji - internal boil, cut orslice soy sauce, sake - 
organs 
Sanbai-zuke Ayukawa : red meat Slice dip insauce, soysauce, sugar,  - 
sun-dry minin, ginger 
Goma-ae(boiledin = Taiji sperm red meat Slice SOy Sauce, Sugar, : 
sesame Sauce grilled, sesame, 
ginger 
Sosu-age (fried Taiji red meat Slice, deep fry worcestershire 
with sauce) Sauce, flour, egg, 
bread crumbs 
Shoyu-nikomi Taiji : red meat boil, slice when Soy Sauce, sake, 
(boiled in soy served sugar, leek, 
Sauce) ginger 
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Name of Dish Region Species of Type of Meat Method of Vegetables and Vegetables and 
Whale Preparation Condiments Used in Condiments 

Preparation Used in Serving 

Karinto-age (crisp- Taiji - red meat cut deep fry Soy Sauce, Mirin, mayonnaise, 

fried) Sake, Sugar,potato mustard, sugar 
Starch 

Sukiyaki Ayukawa Taiji - red meat cut vegetables - 

Tatusta-age (crisp Taiji - red meat cut, dip insauce, soysauce,ginger - 

fried sauce) deep fry Starch 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988; Iwasaki, 1988 


The ready availability of whale meat 
immediately following WW II until about 1960, 
has meant that many Japanese who lived in 
regions not directly associated with whaling 
were nevertheless provided a whale meat diet 
for an extended period of time. Whale meat is a 
food, which like ujika (rice “stretched” with 
sweet potato) has an association with food short- 
ages and deprivation. The same association 
exists in other regions too: “If it was not for 
whale, a lot of us would have starved to death” 
(Iwasaka 1988: 56). The role of the whale in 
sustaining the people of Japan through periods of 
economic hardship adds further historic speci- 
ficity to the symbol of the whale as provider. A 
moratorium on harvesting whales has limited 
the supply of whale products throughout the 
country, although the differential prices 
charged for whale meat also strongly reflect the 
cultural valuation placed on particular parts of 
the carcass (see Appendix 4). 


Food and Ritual 


Food consumed on important occasions 
varies throughout Japan. Women are aware of 
the conventional composition of ritual and 
celebratory meals, but in preference offer the 
food of their own region. The food offered to 
mourners in Ayukawa then is not “funeral 
food” as such. Rather, it is food that is consid- 
ered pragmatically and in accordance with 
local taste, to be food that simply goes best with 
sake: sashimi, whale bacon baked in soy, and 
minced whale meat set in gelatin. Local food 
preference is important in determining the 
composition of ceremonial food: “This is the 


town of the whale: we eat whale meat” (Field 
notes, Ayukawa). 


The Ayukawa people prefer sperm 
whale; here it is beaked whale. We don’t 
have the custom of eating minke whale 
at all. What one gets accustomed to as a 
child has a big influence throughout 
one’s life. We can’t even sell minke 
whale meat here!” [Field notes, Wada]. 


At the same time, there is considerable 
comfort in offering whale meat during times of 
personal crisis and stress. The introduction of 
whaling to Ayukawa led to the flourishing of the 
town, and whale meat has sustained its popula- 
tion throughout this century. A dish made of 
pomegranate, obaki (whale skin and blubber) 
and bamboo shoots, best symbolizes the depen- 
dence upon the whale of the small villages 
included in this study. The dish is offered, in 
Taiji, to the leader of the men participating in 
the autumn festival (aki matsuri). In the centre 
of the plate are pomegranate seeds, red for the 
flesh of the whale; surrounding the 
pomegranate seeds is raw obaki, metaphori- 
cally and literally the blubber and skin of the 
whale. The whale is surrounded by sliced 
bamboo shoots: this represents the net used to 
entrap the whale that will provide the 
community with sustenance throughout the 
coming year. The leader eats a portion of the 
dish that has been prepared by a parishioner of 
the shrine prior to the procession by the men 
through the village. This is one of a number of 
activities aimed at ensuring a good harvest, 
and good catches of fish and whale in the 
coming year. 
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Onomi (bese pare) 


une—blubber 
une—meat 
blubber 
small stomach 
Aka-niku testicle 
myaku-tsubo 
tongue 
penis 
stomach kidney 


gullet 


Whale meat plate at Yakiniku restaurant, Tokyo, April 1988 
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— 


onomi sashimi (tail meat sashimi) 


hd 


Tatsuta-age (crispy-fried whale meat) 


3. goma-ae (sperm whale meat in sesame 
sauce) 


4, internal organs (assortment of boiled gut 
meat) 


Assorted whale dishes, Women’s Association luncheon, Taiji, April 1988 
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The New Year among people of Hokkaido 
and parts of northern Honshu is ceiebrated with 
kujirajiru, a fine stew of salted blubber and 
vegetables cooked in a large port in order to feed 
a continuous stream of guests (Iwasaki 1988: 40, 
57, 62-3). In Shimonoseki at New Year people eat 
sarashi kujira (sliced skin and blubber from the 
tail); they also like to eat the red meat of the 
whale, particularly sashimi prepared from 
onomi, the prized meat near the tail. Here the 
size of the whale and the red colour are 
understood to symbolize luck and prosperity, 
and the present high cost of onomi alone signals 
the specialness of the dish and the importance of 
the occasion that its presentation marks. Thus 
despite its regular inclusion in the daily diet, 
whale sashimi is an especially prized dish on 
special occasions: “If we serve whale sashimi 
and fish, then the whale will easily be eaten up 
first” (Field notes, Taiji). 

Because whale meat is both highly valued 
and preferred over other flesh, and until 
recently was also readily available and 
inexpensive, it has been incorporated into other 
ritual and sacred occasions. Fresh sashimi 
shares with many ritual dishes a rich red 
colour, symbolic of good luck. But its inclusion 
in ceremonial meals draws on a _ wider 
symbolic lexicon. In Ayukawa people eat whale 
meat dishes during the days that precede a 
funeral when friends, relatives and neighbours 
join the bereaved. The food that is prepared, 
chosen after discussion with the senior woman 
of the house and after the purchase of necessary 
provisions, are foods that the guests might like; 
hence in the whaling communities, the food 
most often prepared is whale meat, despite a 
general prescription against eating flesh at this 
time. After the funeral, guests drink sake and 
again eat whale meat and are purified. 


Food and Female Sociality 


The brief description of the presentation of 
food following bereavement illustrates one 
means by which women share their culinary 
knowledge. For women who marry within the 
village, cooking skills are passed down from 
mother to daughter. Women who have married 
into a whaling village from outside, especially 


from an area where whale consumption is rare, 
learned to cook in the style of their husband’s 
family from their mothers-in-law. Residence 
traditionally is patrilocal, and continues to be 
so, especially in Ayukawa. The tutelage of 
mothers-in-law has been supplemented in the 
past by the activities of women’s association, 
and both in Ayukawa and Taiji these associa- 
tions sporadically have offered cooking classes 
to teach younger women to cook whale. These 
continue in Taiji as part of a program that 
introduces women to a variety of cooking and 
culinary skills. In Ayukawa, however, 
informants observed that in regard to whale 
meat cooking classes: 


Here, we don’t need recipes. We eat it 
very naturally, we don’t disguise it with 
other things [Field notes, Ayukawal]. 


Basically, it’s sashimi, and who can’t 
prepare it! [Field notes, Ayukawa]. 


However, women did recognize the house- 
hold distinctiveness involved in whale cook- 
ing: “Each house has its own different way” 
(Field notes, Ayukawa). These different ways 
of cooking are shared. When an opportunity to 
taste the dish of another house arises, for exam- 
ple, when a neighbour or friend brings a cooked 
dishes to the house, the women might then 
discuss the cooking procedure and use of 
condiments. 

Other occasions of female sociality 
similarly provide an opportunity for the 
exchange of knowledge regarding food prepa- 
ration, as well as with regard to the welfare of 
the men at sea the productivity or sparseness of a 
season’s catch, and other issues that relate to 
family and community welfare. Whale meat 
figures in some of these contexts again liter- 
ally, as well as in conversation. Meat prepared 
in various ways is used for snacks, served with 
tea whenever women visit each other: 
sanbaizuke (a grilled whale meat dish), hagi 
(finely chopped whale meat set in gelatin) and 
hoshu kujira (dried whale meat) are taken any 
time with tea: “This is one of the pleasures of 
being a woman” (Field notes, Ayukawa). 

Today, household visiting, chance meetings 
during visits to the supermarket, and other 
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opportunities for sociality that occur in the 
course of routine domestic work, provide 
informal settings for women to _ share 
knowledge and information and to provide each 
others with support (cf. Fallers & Fallers 1978). 
The development of support networks were 
important for women whose husbands were 
whaling or fishing at a distance from their 
home port. In addition, women married to 
whalers sometimes spent long periods of time in 
each other’s company. Women married to 
pelagic whalers in Taiji, for example, recalled 
times when they would travel overland to meet 
their husbands at docks where the boats were 
being repaired, such as Yokohama, 
Shimonoseki and Hiroshima, where they would 
stay in company apartments with their hus- 
bands. Whilst kitchen facilities were separate, 
women would bathe together and shop together. 
Ayukawa women were allowed to travel on the 
boats on route to these ports, despite a general 
injunction against women traveling on ships 
(Iwasaki 1988: 69-70; field notes, Taiji and 
Ayukawa). Similarly, daily and_ twice- 
monthly visits to the shrine by Ayukawa and 
Taiji women respectively throughout the 
whaling season and women’s participation, on 
behalf of their husbands who crew the whaling 
boats, in the 29 April whale memorial service, 
in Taiji express and maintain their solidarity 
and underline the importance of whaling in the 
lives of women as well as men. 

In both Ayukawa and Taiji however, 
women’s friendships extend beyond the 
whaling community, and beyond the networks 
of obvious kinship, and most women believe that 
their friendships are independent of these 
considerations. But amongst all women, whale 
meat is an important medium which, shared, 
sustains their friendships (cf Manderson 1986: 
13-14). In Japan, as elsewhere, commensality 
serves an incorporating function, and 
friendships gain meaning through food gifts 
and shared meals (cf. Moerman 1968:10). In 
whaling villages, whale meat is one of the more 
significant gifts that affiliate households and 
individuals. 
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Social Integration and Whaling Culture 


Introduction 


Previous chapters have provided an 
extended outline of what is called the Whaling 
Culture of STCW. This term was introduced as 
a result of the workshop members’ research into 
the history, production, commercial and non- 
commercial distribution systems, food culture 
and ritual beliefs of the four STCW 
communities in Japan. What has clearly 
emerged is that there is a distinctive “world 
view” possessed by members of these communi- 
ties and that this world view can be equated with 
their whaling culture. 

This section of the report addresses a 
number of questions the fieldwork has raised in 
order to arrive at a set of conclusions 
concerning the effects of a moratorium on the 
STCW culture in Japan. These questions focus 
on two main themes: (1) What precisely is a 
whaling culture? How do the historical heritage 
of whaling, its religious beliefs, ecological and 
technical knowledge, and food culture 
contribute thereto? (2) What are likely to be the 
impacts of any changes in this cultural complex 
both because whaling is stopped, and because the 
international trade in whale meat is restricted? 


What is Meant by Whaling Culture 


A whaling culture, such as that described 
here, may be defined as the shared knowledge of 
whaling transmitted across generations. This 
shared knowledge consists of a number of 
different socio-cultural inputs: a common 
heritage and world view, an understanding of 
ecological (including spiritual) and 
technological relations between human beings 
and whales, special distribution processes, and 
a food culture. 

The common heritage found in Japan’s 
whaling culture is based on a long historical 
tradition. In this respect, it is primarily 
focussed on time, in that it relates myths, folk 
tales, legends and other narrative events 
concerning whales and whaling. Such events 


are primarily social since they depict the way in 
which people in whaling communities have 
behaved in the past, while at the same time 
providing a model of behaviour for how such 
people should behave today. An example may be 
found in the way in which, in the past, all young 
male children growing up in the communities 
such as Taiji and Ayukawa hoped to grow up to 
be harpooners. The legends surrounding 
famous harpooners in whaling communities 
provide local residents with an appropriate 
cultural or folk hero with which to identify. 

In this context, it is not surprising to learn 
that there is a very low rate of teenage delin- 
quency in whaling communities, when 
compared with those in which people take part in 
a number of different occupations. One of the 
long-term Japan: se investigators participating 
in the workshop discovered that, even though 
adult males were often away from home for 
months at a time during the Antarctic whaling 
fleet expeditions, teenage children so identified 
with their fathers’ involvement in whaling that 
they did not feel upset at their prolonged absence 
from home. Women similarly took pride in 
their husbands’ occupation and in their ability 
to maintain a family home and marriage 
despite prolonged periods of separation. The 
image in the communities of what it means to be 
a whaler remains extremely strong, and acts as 
a symbol of identification for all those living 
there. 

So narrative events are also cultural. This 
cultural aspect of whaling’s common heritage is 
reinforced by other such events as festivals, 
songs and dances. There exists, therefore, an 
ongoing process that links the present with the 
past and serves to reinforce people’s sense of 
cultural identity both with whaling as an enter- 
prise and with their whaling community. The 
section on Religion has outlined in some detail 
the whale memorial rites practised in whaling 
communities, and it is clear that in Japan there 
is an extremely close bond between: (1) whales 
and humans; (2) humans and humans; and (3) 
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humans and gods. People treat the whale as an 
ensouled being; they join together to give thanks 
to the whales for their livelihood; and they pray 
to the deities to ensure that the souls of whales 
rest in peace and that the people successfully 
continue to catch whales. Whales, therefore, act 
as a vital link in the continuation of the 
communities concerned. As one informant put 
it: 

We are alive today only because of our 

ancestors. It is they who, by their hard 

work and suffering, were able to sustain 
their families. These families, too, 
worked hard so that eventually we 
should come into the world. Yet this 
work depended totally on whaling. It is 
therefore, the whale whom we have to 
thank for being alive today [Field notes, 

Taiji]. 

In other words, those who participate in a 
whaling culture are very aware that their total 
social fabric depends upon the continued 
existence of the whale and of whaling. This 
consciousness of the interdependence between 
whales and humankind gives rise to the concept 
of an ecosystemic relationship between the two. 
Time and time again, arguments were 
presented by informants who pointed out not just 
that there was a delicate balance between 
humans and their environment, but that human 
beings were very much part of that 
environment. 


If we're not allowed to catch whales, 
what's going to happen? In our commu- 
nity, there are a lot of fishermen whose 
income comes mainly from the sale of 
shrimps. It is they who give us the 
information about where the whales are, 
and how many there are at the begin- 
ning of each season. But if we don’t 
catch the whales, the fishermen will 
suffer because these shrimps are (the 
whales’) favourite food. They’ll 
increase in numbers and eat more and 
more shrimps, and then what'll happen? 
The fishermen here won't be able to 
make a living in the same way as they 
have done in the past. We'll be upsetting 


the relations between ourselves and our 
environment [Field notes, Ayukawal]. 


This participation by the whalers in an 
ecosystem means that they have an extremely 
broad knowledge of technology and whale 
reproductive, migratory and feeding behaviour, 
in short, knowledge of the intricate relationship 
existing between whale, nature and humans. 
This is not merely some “primitive” form of 
marine biology, but a cultural knowledge which 
has taken centuries to learn and which has 
value for mankind as a whole. This ecological 
knowledge is reinforced by the belief system, 
which can clearly be seen in whalers’ 
perceptions and rationalization of disasters 
such as the one that occurred in Taiji when 
more than 111 whalers died when they decided to 
try to kill a mother with her calf. This incident 
has now been incorporated into the local 
community’s world view, and in our opinion 
should be viewed as part of a valid indigenous 
resource management regime. 

We have already seen how religious beliefs 
emphasize the spiritual relationship between 
humans and the whale, to whom the whalers are 
permanently indebted. This fact has instilled 
in the Japanese whalers the idea that nothing 
should ever be wasted, and that the whole whale 
should be utilized when killed. This has given 
rise to an extensive and careful processing 
industry and a highly diversified cuisine 
which makes use of all whale body parts, both of 
which require complex networks of distribution 
in order to function. The main argument put 
forward in this Report is that the distribution of 
meat in Japanese STCW is not typical of the 
kind of marketing practices carried on in 
Western-style capitalist economies. Rather, it 
depends on centuries-old traditional practices 
which developed in an independent cash 
economy, and which include a wide range of 
“non-monetary” market mechanisms, such as 
the importance accorded to personal networks 
by wholesalers who distribute whale meat. 

Moreover, it has also been shown that 
whaling communities rely very heavily upon 
non-commercial systems of distribution and 
that there are various forms of prestation that 
serve to link people to one another in any single 
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community, as well as across community 
boundaries. These forms of gift giving not only 
bring together those who share the same occupa- 
tions (boat crews and flensers), but reinforce 
wide-ranging kinship, neighbourhood and 
friendship ties within each whaling commu- 
nity. The notion of a whaling culture here takes 
on a specifically social, rather than merely 
cultural, significance. 

Finally, the shared knowledge of the 
whaling culture is added to by the existence of a 
separate food culture at the level of consump- 
tion. Food culture involves a knowledge, first, 
of the various differences that exist between the 
edible parts of a whale (skin and blubber, carti- 
lage, meat, intestines, genitals, and so on); and 
second, of the ways in which such edible parts 
can be processed and prepared. This report has 
shown that the whale food culture in Japan is 
extremely rich, and that it is not limited just to 
those living in whaling communities. It is this 
traditional knowledge, possessed by any richly- 
endowed culture, which in turn enriches the 
culture of all humankind. Indeed, it is in no 
one’s interest for future generations to be 
denied access to such cultural diversity which is 
part of the common heritage of all peoples. 

At the same time, we would emphasize that 
there is a remarkable amount of local variation 
in the preparation and consumption of food. 
People in Ayukawa, for example, are particu- 
larly fond of minke whale meat, while people in 
Taiji prefer the meat of the pilot whale, those in 
Wada, the beaked whale. Eating preferences 
tend to become closely related to community 
identification, a fact which reinforces the 
notion of cultural heritage discussed at the 
beginning of this chapter. Although there is 
considerable interaction between whaling 
communities up and down Japan’s sea coasts, 
our conclusion is that whaling culture: (1) 
exists in specific form in each community vis- 
Aa-vis other communities; and (2) sets whaling 
communities as a whole apart from other 
fishing or agricultural communities in rural 
Japan. Whaling culture thus acts as a source of 
local residential and general occupational 
identification. In the western context such 
identification tends to weaken and change 


between each generation. However, in the 
Japanese context, religious ideals require 
continuity of purpose between ancestors and 
their descendents. As reported earlier in this 
report, failure to perpetuate the ancestors’ way of 
life is a moral failing, a cause for shame and 
disgrace. To be so shamed for no easily 
understandable reason compounds the trauma 
that people felt and freely and sincerely 
expressed to members of the workshop. 


Possible Effects of the Moratorium 


This report has discussed the ways in which 
whaling communities are socially and 
culturally integrated. What will be the probable 
socio-economic and cultural impacts associated 
with an end to whaling? 

First, it should be realized that whaling to a 
large extent subsidizes other community 
activities. In Ayukawa, for example, 80 percent 
of the total annual revenues of the Fishing 
Cooperative Association (FCA) come from the 
sale of whale meat. Among the many tasks 
undertaken by the FCA is the provision of a 
range of services to fishermen (e.g., credit, 
equipment and educational programs). In 
addition, when wholesale fish prices are low, 
the FCA frequently purchases, at a higher- 
agreed price, the catch of local fishermen, and 
later sells the fish when the market improves. 
This it is able to do only because of the revenues 
generated through sale of minke whale meat; in 
this way whalers help improve the economic 
well-being of other members of their commu- 
nity. 

Economic effects of the moratorium on 
whaling are far-reaching. Of course, busi- 
nesses directly connected with whaling, such as 
the processing plant, food and equipment stores, 
are being obliged to close down. But those less 
directly connected with whaling are also 
affected. Craftsmen, for example, have no 
incoming supplies of raw materials with which 
to make crafts, and restaurants are no longer 
able to serve those dishes for which they were 
formerly known and patronized. 

As a result, the whaling community of 
Ayukawa is trying to promote two industries, as 
a means to coming to terms with the recent 
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prohibition on STCW. The first of these is 
tourism. Strong opinions were expressed in the 
community with regard to the future role of 
tourism in Ayukawa. It is true that the island 
shrine of Kinkazan attracts day-trippers, but the 
remoteness of the community (a characteristic 
shared by other whaling communities in Japan) 
effectively prevents the increase in tourism 
wished for by the local town authorities . As one 
informant said with a sweeping gesture of his 
arm towards the sea front: 


Look at this place. A couple of crummy 
ships, a torii-like gateway to the ferry 
boat pier, and that’s it. Tourists come 
here to have a bit of sushi, take a leak in 
the public toilet there, and drive off. 
That’s tourism in Ayukawa. That’s our 
future [Field notes, Ayukawa. See 
Appendix on Tourism]. 


A second possible future industry promoted 
by the local authorities is fish culturing 
(yoshoku), in which salmon are being raised in 
net enclosures by former whaling companies 
and a processor of fertilizer and oil. However, 
this idea, too, is fraught with difficulties. In the 
first place, salmon-raising produces a commo- 
dity which cannot be compared to the products of 
whale hunting, since the fish are not part of the 
informal distribution system in the same way 
that whale meat is. Second, the relationship 
between the whaling companies concerned and 
the managers/operators of salmon culturing 
industry is a complex one which needs further 
study. However, it does seem likely that the 
introduction of salmon breeding will give rise 
to the emergence of a new social hierarchy at the 
same time that there is ever-increasing 
competition for sea space, leading to new 
conflicts between fishermen and ex-whalers. 

Even if these new industries were in some 
way to prove successful and provide ex-whalers 
with a livelihood, the whaling culture would, of 
course be adversely affected. One obvious loss 
would be the skills involved in catching and 
preparing the whale for distribution and 
consumption. Another would be the failure to 
maintain an understanding of the ecosystem. 
Yet a third involves the communicative system 


that underlies whaling, and the way in which 
social relations are maintained by a continual 
flow of mutual reciprocity. 

This means that whalers would be left with 
little more than a set of festivals with little 
relevance to their real life situation. 

At the present time the “whale festival” in 
Ayukawa is beginning to be held in a vain 
effort to attract tourists rather than to function as 
an agent of social solidarity, and to give mean- 
ing to people living in the community. Given 
our outline of what is meant by whaling culture, 
the people of Ayukawa are in danger of being 
left with little but an ideological shell, one that 
may become progressively attenuated. As a 
Buddhist priest observed: 


I think it is important for people to gather 
for these memorial services. I’m afraid 
the young people will lose the intensity of 
feeling for the whale memorial services 
unless they see the whales being 
handled in the town ... [Field notes, 
Ayukawa]. 


This community trauma has further 
ramifications which should not be ignored. The 
whalers have, as earlier pointed out, a very high 
appreciation of the ecosystem of which they are a 
part. However they have great difficulty in 
understanding the imposition of a _ total 
moratorium which prohibits the catching of 
what seem to them to be abundant stocks of 
minke whale in Japanese waters, while at the 
same time having permitted the hunting of the 
endangered bowhead whale in North America. 
They cannot see that their own cultural, social, 
economic, nutritional and religious depen- 
dence on whales is any less than that of Inupiat 
whalers in Alaska, and as anthropologists, we 
concur with that assessment. There is a sense of 
bitterness about the present situation which 
residents in the whaling communities see as 
being a sanction specifically aimed at the 
Japanese by Americans. The criticism levelled 
at the Japanese for eating whale meat, for 
example, is interpreted as an assault on 
Japanese culture. The whaling issue has thus 
become a national symbol for the entire nation. 
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Conclusion: 
The Issue of Subsistence Whaling 
and STCW in Japan 


The discussions involving Japanese STCW 
both at the IWC meetings and elsewhere appear 
to involve ambiguities in regard to the precise 
meaning of certain terms applied to different 
types of whaling. As an improved understand- 
ing of the basis of these confusions may assist 
future discussion of the issue, a _ brief 
background to some of the current debate is 
provided here. In regard to the issue of 
“aboriginal subsistence whaling,” the 
International Convention for the Regulation of 
Whaling (ICRW 1931) allowed for whaling by 
aboriginal people, who though not categorically 
defined, hunted whales under the following 
allowable conditions: 

1. using only canoes, piroques or other exclu- 
sively native craft propelled by oars or 
sails; 

2. without the use of firearms; 

3. were not employed by non-aboriginal 
people; 

4. were not under contract to deliver whale 
products to a third party. 

Later, the ICRW was amended (1946) and 
included a less restrictive understanding of 
aboriginal whaling, which placed emphasis not 
on the technology of production, or who harvests 
the whales, but rather upon exclusive local 
consumption of whale meat. These 1946 changes 
recognized the improved harvesting efficiency 
that might be obtained by allowing modern 
equipment to be used, and also, in some cases, 
allowing skilled non-aboriginal whalers to 
hunt, although the purpose of the hunt remains 
unambiguously to supply whale meat for local 
consumption by aboriginal people. 

At the present time IWC recognizes 
“aboriginal subsistence whaling” to mean 


whaling for purposes of local aboriginal 
consumption carried out by or on behalf 
of aboriginal, indigenous or native 


peoples who share strong community, 
familial, social and cultural ties related 
to a continuing traditional dependence 
on whaling and on the use of whales 
[IWC 1981]. 


This definition follows fairly closely that 
proposed by the 1979 Cultural Anthropology 
Panel, reporting to the IWC Technical 
Committee, which defined “subsistence use of 
whale products” as: 


the personal consumption of whale 
products...(and) the barter, trade or 
sharing of whale products in their 
harvested form with relatives of the 
participants in the harvest, with others 
in the local community or with persons 
in locations other than the local 
community with whom local people 
share familial, social, cultural or 
economic ties [IWC 1982]. 


These two definitions are similar in that 
they recognize the importance of local 
consumption of whale meat and the significant 
role of whale meat production and distribution 
in maintaining social, cultural and economic 
relationships that may extend beyond the 
community which actually harvests the whale. 
Though questions pertaining to the technology 
of production are no longer at issue, what 
constitutes acceptable forms of economic trans- 
action involving whale products remains 
ambiguously open to individual interpretation. 
In this regard the 1979 Cultural Anthropology 
Panel acknowledged that aboriginal subsis- 
tence whaling allowed that: 


a generalized currency is involved in 
this barter and trade, but the predomi- 
nant portion of the products from each 
whale are ordinarily directly consumed 
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or utilized in their harvested form 
within the local community [IWC 1982]. 


The use of cash in these economic 
transactions (referred to as “generalized cur- 
rency” above) is not precluded by the wording in 
the 1981 IWC document either, for local aborigi- 
nal consumption is taken to mean: 


the traditional use of whale products by 
local aboriginal, indigenous or native 
communities in meeting their nutri- 
tional, subsistence and _ cultural 
requirements [IWC 1981]. 


The selling, for cash, of craft items made 
from whale products is expressly allowed in 
both the 1979 and 1981 reports. However, the 
extent to which cash transactions are permitted 
in subsistence economies appears to be a source 
of disagreement among those discussing 
whaling at meetings of the IWC and elsewhere. 

It is necessary to state here that the distinc- 
tion between “commercial” and “subsistence” 
whaling (the two categories of whaling used by 
the IWC) should not be considered as depending 
solely, or even critically importantly, upon the 
use or non-use of cash in each respective case. 
Social scientists studying subsistence-based 
societies fully appreciate that cash is part of the 
generalized national economies within which 
such societies operate and a necessary aspect of 
existence in the modern world. Indeed, without 
sources of cash the subsistence economies that 
operate in the North American Arctic and 
Greenland, for example, could not be sustained. 
A recent report discussing whale hunting in 
Greenland makes the point well: 


Today, people live in diversified 
communities and problems do arise 
when the general distribution entails 
families which are unable to reciprocate 
within the framework of a pure subsis- 
tence economy. Oftentimes hunting 
products will be passed on unilaterally 
from low-income to _ high-income 
groups. The hunters definitely make up 
a low-income group. A distribution of so 
lopsided a character obviously cannot go 
on for long. Some compensation must be 
entered in to the system. This is where 


money comes in; without financial 
compensation the channels of distribu- 
tion would close down. That way at least 
one important part of the aboriginal 
system is kept alive and well, namely 
distribution of hunting products 
[Petersen 1987]. 


However, even though cash does not 
diminish the subsistence nature of material 
transactions in such societies, it must be recog- 
nized that there is a more fundamental distinc- 
tion that makes consideration of cash largely 
irrelevant to an understanding of Japanese 
STCW. As has been mentioned elsewhere in 
this report, Japanese society for several 
hundreds of years has operated on a cash basis 
(see, e.g., Akimichi and Ruddle 1984; Kalland 
1984). This clearly contrasts with the situations 
prevailing in most Arctic whaling societies, for 
example, where barter and non-cash trading 
characterized all economic transactions from 
traditional times to the quite recent past. 

It must be noted that social scientists 
interested in the workings of small-scale 
economies find the polar distinctions 
“commercial” and “subsistence” decidedly 
unhelpful. They recognize that in the historic 
past economic systems have undergone alter- 
ation, such that the terms “monetized,” 
“market-oriented,” “market-dependent,” “tra- 
ditional” (with or without involving cash) 
cannot be used to categorically identify or 
characterize particular economic systems. Such 
questions as, e.g., “how much monetization?” or 
“what degree of market dependence?” require to 
be determined in each separate case, and indeed 
may change from harvest to harvest or from 
market to market. It is generally agreed 
however, that a “monetized economy” does not 
necessarily imply “commercialization” of the 
economic transaction, for though the term 
“commercial” implies some interest in 
markets and prices, it does not imply depen- 
dence upon them. In this sense “dependence” 
only occurs when all, or nearly all, the produc- 
tive activities are designed to result in market 
sales. 
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A thoroughly commercialized operation 
is one in which all the inputs into the 
operation must be paid for in money and 
in which the only source of benefits, in 
the first instance at least, is the money 
received from the sale of the outputs of 
the operation [Neale 1971:25]. 


This study of STCW has made is 
abundantly clear that there are a large variety 
of inputs (by flensers, by co-operating fisher- 
men, by religious observances, etc., etc.) that 
are entirely without monetary involvement, 
and that an equally large array of outputs or 
benefits from the fishery also do not involve 
monetary transactions. 

The formal and informal exchanges of 
whale meat between various community 
members, the meat-only payments to flensers, 
the meat-bonus system for crew members, the 
bartering of whale for fish, the wholesaler 
“selling” meat at or below cost, the operation of 
markets based on non-monetary personal 
valuations (of trust, or long-standing personal 
association, etc.) are some of the ways in which 
a vigorous, non-monetized and non-commer- 
cial economic system operates in the STCW 
culture at this time. 

Despite careful wording in some of the IWC 
definitional aspects of aboriginal subsistence 
whaling, confusion appears to surround the 
interpretation of the key terms “aboriginal,” 
“indigenous” and “native.” Indeed, these terms 
appear to be used interchangeably, and it is not 
at all clear if “subsistence” refers only to the 
socio-cultural and economic behaviour of 
aboriginal/indigenous/native people, or 
whether it may also apply to non-aboriginal 
people who may be native (in the sense of being 
born in the region) or even indigenous (as in the 
case of the majority population of Japan). It is 
quite likely however, that the intent was that the 
term “aboriginal” be understood in its most 
restrictive form; indeed, the 1979 Cultural 
Anthropology Panel had been convened 
primarily to address the bowhead whale issue in 
Alaska where the whaling community, for all 
practical purposes, is exclusively Eskimo. 


At this point of the discussion it is clear that 
the definition of “aboriginal” has changed over 
time, and yet remains quite ambiguous. This 
continuing ambiguity becomes more under- 
standable if the various forms of whaling 
carried out by the aboriginal peoples in Alaska, 
Canada and Greenland, (and on behalf of 
aboriginal peoples in the Soviet Union) are 
examined. Though any comprehensive treat- 
ment of this topic is beyond the scope of this 
report, it is useful for illustrative purposes to 
tabulate a very few of the many variations that 
exist among aboriginal whaling communities 
in the northern regions. (A selection of any of 
the many more social, cultural, ideological or 
technological attributes associated with 
whaling in these societies would show similar 
degrees of variability). Summarizing the main 
point of Table 18, it can be seen that certain 
elements of the Eskimo whaling complex are 
retained, whereas other features show 
considerable variation between locations 
within and between regions of the Arctic. The 
wide variation accommodated under the 
“aboriginal” subsistence” whaling label is 
represented schematically in Figure 7, where 
the overlap of shared characteristics and the 
non-overlap of other innovative characteristics 
is indicated. It is also noted that the term 
“commercial whaling” though encompassing a 
number of shared characteristics (e.g. 
operating for profit, or concentrating the catch 
on particular species of whale), also accommo- 
dated several quite dissimilar features (e.g. use 
of factory vessels or shore-based stations). 

Although the two whaling categories, 
namely “commercial” and “aboriginal subsis- 
tence” each contain different types of whale 
fishery, little confusion arises in assigning an 
Antarctic factory-ship operation or an Arctic 
bowhead whale hunt into the appropriate 
whaling category. There appears to be less 
certainty however, when trying to categorize 
STCW as either “commercial” or as 
“aboriginal” subsistence” whaling. The 
members of the international workshop 
concluded that there is considerable and 
compelling evidence for concluding that STCW 
cannot be accommodated definitionally by 
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Table 18. Selected Aspects Associated with Whale Hunting in Arctic Areas 


Alaska Canada Greenland 
St. Lawrence 
Island Barrow Kaktovik Towns Hamlets Towns Hamlets 


Boats entirely aboriginal 


in construction X X 
Boats modified aboriginal 

construction X X X Xx 
Boats unrelated to 

aboriginal form/construction X X X X X X 
Traditional distribution 

networks and purposes X X X (X) X X X 
Distribution involves all 

community members X (X) X xX X 
Distribution involves 

non-traditional institutions X X X 

Spring hunting in leads 

in fast ice X X X 
Spring hunting in 

pack ice areas X Xx X (X) » 4 
Summer/fall open 

water hunting X X X X X X 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 


A indicates selected socio-cultural and 
technological elements shared by arctic 
aboriginal subsistence whaling societies. 

B_ indicates the boundary that encompasses the 
variation existing among Arctic aboriginal 
subsistence whaling societies, and that 
therefore defines “Aboriginal Subsistence 
Whaling.” 


Figure 7. Aboriginal Subsistence Whaling 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 
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either of these two established categories of 
whaling. A brief consideration of the develop- 
ment of whaling in Japan (as provided else- 
where in this report) shows how distinctive are 
the different forms of whaling practised in that 
country. In summary, however, it is evident 
that aboriginal whaling (using the term 
“aboriginal” in its restricted sense) cannot 
occur in Japan outside of the Ainu domain; but 
if the term aboriginal is used to mean “native” 
(as certain IWC documents appear to allow) 
then whaling by native Japanese certainly 
occurs. This may be a minor semantic point, but 
it is deliberately mentioned to assist in under- 
standing why there has been a continuing 
discussion of Japanese STCW as a class of 
aboriginal subsistence whaling. However, of 
more importance for our present purposes, is 
consideration of meanings associated with the 
term “subsistence.” To return to a point 
mentioned earlier, it is not clear whether 
“subsistence” activities are understood in the 
IWC context to be invariably part of aborigi- 
nal/native society, or whether they can exist in 
other societies whose members’ livelihood and 
lifestyle approximate that of aboriginal fisher- 
men, farmers, or hunters. 

In general terms, subsistence has now come 
to mean a particular lifestyle and livelihood 
dependent upon harvesting the products of the 
sea and land, irrespective of whether those 
involved are aboriginal or non-aboriginal. For 
example, the U.S. Congress, in respect to 
National Park legislation, recognizes: 


There is a _ significant non-native 
population residing in rural Alaska 
which in recent times have (sic) 
developed a subsistence lifestyle that 
also is a cultural value [126 
Congressional Record $11135]. 


The critical point appears to be the harvest- 
ing, distribution and consumption of natural 
products, even though considerable variation 
and modernization of the processes involved is 
commonplace. 


It is through capturing, processing, 
distributing, celebrating, and con- 
suming naturally occurring fish and 


animal populations that subsistence 
societies define the nutritional, physical 
health, economic, social, cultural, and 
religious components of their way of 
life. Without harvests, there is no sub- 
sistence [Langdon, 1984:3]. 


It should also be noted that there are certain 
whaling activities, including STCW, that are 
not included under the formal mandate of the 
IWC, which organization was established to 
regulate the commercial whaling industry and 
to manage commercially-valuable whale 
stocks. There exist in the world several small- 
scale coastal fisheries that for the most part uti- 
lize small cetacean species not included under 
the mandate of the IWC. Accordingly, when 
faced with a regulatory responsibility to man- 
age the bowhead stock in Alaskan waters, for 
example, the IWC required a great deal of time 
and study to fully appreciate the complex cul- 
tural and socio-economic issues germane to a 
reasonable resolution of that particular man- 
agement issue. To this point in time, no such 
detailed consideration has been given by the 
IWC to the STCW issue, as that form of whaling 
exists, in Japan or in those other countries 
where recognizably similar forms of small- 
scale and localized whaling may occur. 

With respect to STCW activity examined 
during this workshop, our conclusion is that 
there exists sufficient evidence to justify a 
separate and definable category of whaling. 
This conclusion acknowledges that STCW 
shares certain characteristics with some forms 
of commercial whaling (especially Large-type 
Coastal Whaling in Japan) but also possesses a 
number of attributes in common with aborigi- 
nal subsistence whaling as that term has now 
come to be understood. This overlapping of 
characteristics is represented diagrammati- 
cally in Figure 8. 

In conclusion, this report has presented a 
brief but considered anthropological description 
and evaluation of the social, cultural and 
economic significance of STCW in four 
Japanese communities, where this form of 
whaling has been practised in a recognizably 
similar, though locally variable, form for 
generations. It is considered most important to 
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place this evaluation in an appropriate context, 
which necessarily involves a brief consider- 
ation of the history of Japanese whaling in 
general, the place STCW occupies in the 
Japanese “whaling complex,” and the local 
social, cultural and economic characteristics of 
the communities closely involved in this form 
of whaling. 

Another appropriate context was the on- 
going discussion on Japanese STCW that is 
taking place outside of Japan and more 
especially at, and pertaining to, the delibera- 
tions of the IWC. Following this evaluation of 
the social, cultural and economic nature of 
Japanese STCW, it is concluded that this type of 
whaling does not usefully conform to either of 
the two existing whaling categories in use at the 
IWC. Accordingly, the workshop concludes that 
this form of small-scale whaling constitutes a 
justifiable, separate and distinctive operational 
category of whaling. Adopting such a separate 
categorization would help avoid some of the 
semantic and definitional problems that 
continue to confuse the issue, and would allow 
subsequent discussion to focus upon the 
important socio-economic and associated 
human-centred problems that constitute the 
most pressing management issues requiring 
just and appropriate attention at the present 
time. 


Aboriginal subsistence 


Figure 8. The Generic Whaling Categories: 
Overlapping Yet Recognizably Distinct 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling 
Workshop, Japan, 1988 
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Appendix 1: 
Japanese and English Names 
for Several Whale Species 


English Japanese Scientific name 

Baird's beaked whale tsuchi kujira Berardius bairdii 

Cuvier's beaked whale akabou kujira Ziphius cavirostris 

Pilot whale gondou kujira Globicephala macrorhynchus 
Minke whale minku kujira Balenoptera acutorostrata 
Killer whale sakamata Orcinus orca 

Bryde's whale nitari Rujira Balenoptera edeni 

Sei whale iwashi kujira Balenoptera borealis 

Fin whale nagasu kujira Balenoptera physalus 
Right whale semi kujira Balaena glacialis 
Humpback whale zatou kujira Megaptera novaengliae 
Blue whale shironagasu kujira Balenoptera musculus 
Gray whale koku kujira Eschrichtius robustus 
Bowhead whale hokkyoku kujira Balaena mysticeti 


Sperm whale makkou kujira Physeter macrocephalus 
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Appendix 2: 
Baird’s Beaked Whaling in Wadaura: A Case Study 


Historical Background 


Fishermen in Awa County, Chiba 
Prefecture, have hunted Baird’s beaked whales 
for at least three and a half centuries. The 
Daigo family, first organized fishermen in 
Katsuyama (present Kyonan Town) for 
cooperative whaling in 1612. The organizer 
supplied ropes and food (rice) during the 
whaling season, and the fishermen used their 
own boats and harpoons. No nets were used. A 
flensing team was also organized by the 
residents of the adjacent community. When the 
whales were caught, the organizer took all the 
skin (blubber), and the meat was generally 
distributed among the hunters, flensers, and the 
local people who helped process the whale. The 
small amount of meat which remained on the 
bones was left for the local women and children 
to scrape. Most of the meat was dried to preserve 
it. The right to hunt whales was recognized by 
the local authority, and the permit was granted 
exclusively to the Daigo whaling team. There 
was a tax for whaling. There were also strict 
regulations about handling drift whales. 

As the number of the whales which came 
into Tokyo Bay decreased, the Daigo team had 
difficulty keeping the fishermen during the 
summer whaling season, and the team’s 
whaling was discontinued in 1870. However, it 
resumed soon after and continued, though less 
successfully, until about 1905. In the early 1910s, 
Tokai Hogei company opened a whaling station 
in Tateyama City and began to hunt Baird’s 
beaked whales using modern Norwegian 
harpoon guns. Many Katsuyama fishermen 
were hired with their boats during the whaling 
season. Later the whaling station was moved to 
Shirahama Town and Chikura Town. The 
company continued whaling until 1969. 

Since the Meiji Restoration (1867), Baird’s 
beaked whaling was regulated by the Chiba 
prefectural government. When the government 
of Japan began to regulate STCW in 1947, the 


authority to regulate Baird’s beaked whaling 
was transferred to the national government. At 
that time Chiba Prefecture was granted one 
additional whaling licence, which was issued to 
Gaibo Hogei, a whaling company founded in 
Wadaura in 1948. Thus, in the last century, the 
whaling station has moved from Katsuyama 
(Kyonan) to Tateyama, Shirahama, Chikura, 
and to Wadaura. That is why the whaling 
complex, even today, involves participants as 
producers, processors, distributors and 
consumers, spread across several towns in the 
region. 


The Whaling Boats and the Crews 


There are three boats which hunt Baird’s 
beaked whales: the Sumitomo-maru No. 21 and 
the Sumitomo-maru No. 31, both of which belong 
to Gaibo Hogei, and the Katsu-maru, a boat 
owned and operated by a sole proprietor from 
Taiji. These boats are mounted with a 50 mm 
harpoon gun, which uses an explosive harpoon 
as required by the government. With these three 
boats, the whalers catch 35 whales out of a 
national government-imposed quota of 40 
beaked whales. 

Each of the Gaibo Hogei’s boats has a seven- 
man crew, while the Katsu-maru, being a very 
small boat, normally operates with a five-man 
crew. The Gaibo’s seven-man crews consist of 
the harpooner-captain, the chief engineer, three 
sailors (or deck hands), an engineer and a 
cook, while Katsu-maru’s crew consists of the 
harpooner, the captain, an engineer and two 
sailors. 

On small whaling boats like these, however, 
division of labour is not so strictly defined. 
Although each man is assigned his core 
responsibility, a large part of the work is shared 
and carried out by all crew men. For example, 
the captain of Katsu-maru normally goes up to 
the top of the mast to look for whales. Also, any 
sailor, the harpooner, or the cook may steer the 
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boat when necessary. When they have caught a 
whale, all men work together to secure the 
whale. Only the harpooner has an absolutely 
specialized role which cannot be replaced by 
any other crew member. In this respect, the 
small whaling boat exhibits a sharp contrast 
with the large whaling ship (500-900 tons) with 
some 20 crewmen where a specialized division 
of labour among crew members is very closely 
followed. 


The Whaling Season 


Every summer, Baird’s beaked whales 
(tsuchi kujira in Japanese) migrate from 
southern waters northward along the Pacific 
coast of Japan. From June to September the 
whales come close to Boso Peninsula where the 
water is deep (more than 1,000 m). The nearest 
whaling ground is as close as 5 miles (8 km) 
from the shore. Baird’s beaked whaling is 
possible for about three months. However, the 
rainy season continues from June to the 
beginning of July, and the sea becomes 
somewhat rough in September. Hence, the best 
whaling season is from mid-July to mid- 
August. 

The boats go out whaling only on the days 
when the sea is calm and the visibility is good. 
Because the whalers search for whales by their 
own eyes (only with the aid of binoculars), 
slight loss in visibility, whether it is caused by 
the waves or the atmosphere, makes it difficult 
to find whales. During the 30-day whaling 
season, only about 20 days are suitable for 
whaling. 


Hunting 


The boats leave Wadaura harbour just 
before dawn (4:30 am or earlier). Each is 
headed to a different area along the coast of the 
Boso Peninsula. They maintain contact with 
each other by radio. Sometimes they may come 
close enough to sight each other. As the sun 
rises, whalers start looking for whales. 
Usually, four men are at the top of the mast, the 
harpooner stays on the bridge with a 
microphone, and someone steers the boat. The 
boats normally stay somewhere between 5 (8 


km) and 20 (32 km) miles from the shore, at or 
just beyond the 1000-metre depth contour. 

It is not difficult to encounter whales in the 
waters near Wadaura. There seem to be many 
migrating whales during the summer whaling 
season. The whalers often see other groups of 
whales while they are pursuing a single group. 
They report that they see 80 to 100 whales a day, 
which is substantiated by this researcher’s own 
observations. 

When the boat successfully catches a whale, 
the day’s hunt is over. The boat returns to the 
harbour with the whale, where the whale is left 
in the water until the next morning so that the 
meat becomes tender. Unsuccessful boats 
continue hunting throughout the day, until 
sunset. Sometimes the boat remains at sea. 


Flensing 


Flensing begins early next morning (16-20 
hours after the catching of the whale) at the 
processing station by the harbour. About 20 men 
and women come to the station: 2 flensing 
specialists, 2 managerial clerks, several 
fishermen from a small fishing company, and 
10 seasonal flensing workers from the local 
community. The owner of the whaling company 
and his wife are also here to help and oversee the 
operation. 

A small boat with an outboard motor 
(operated by a fisherman) brings the whale to 
the station. A wire is tied to the tail of the whale, 
and the whale is winched up on the slip way. As 
the whale is being pulled up, the two flensing 
specialists start to make a cut into the whale 
with a large flensing knife. The fluke is cut off 
and removed quickly. Then the skin (blubber) 
is peeled off using a winch. After the skin has 
been removed, the flensers start to cut the meat, 
and large strips of meat are removed from the 
spine in five pieces. The head too is cut off from 
the spine, and the internal organs are removed. 

The large strips of meat are cut into smaller 
lumps with large knives. The lumps are then 
cut into smaller regular-shaped blocks (4-8 kg.) 
using small knives. The regular blocks of meat 
thus produced (called sei-niku) are put into an 
ice tank until buyers arrive. 
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Odd-shaped pieces and scrap meat are 
gathered, and tendons and other tough parts are 
carefully removed. These smaller, and odd- 
shaped pieces of meat (called hagi-niku) are also 
solved, but at a lower price (50 percent of the 
price of sei-niku). 

Sometimes an old man comes to the station 
aiid scrapes some remaining meat from the 
backbone; he obtains a few dozen small pieces of 
meat this way. These pieces of meat are thin 
and ready to cook, and favoured by farmers. 
According to the owner of the whaling company, 
this man has come to the whaling station every 
summer for about 30 years. He sometimes gets 
in the way of the workers, but they do not seem to 
mind it very much. He weighs his meat by 
himself and is supposed to pay a small amount 
of money if and when he can. He then puts the 
meat on his old moped and sells it in the 
farming villages north of Wadaura. 

The skin (blubber) is also cut into blocks 
with large knives and kept refrigerated for 
later shipment to Shimonoseki where it is salted 
and/or fried. Gaibo Hogei used to produce oil 
from the blubber. However, increasing 
concerns about environmental pollution (both 
air and water) together with the reduced 
demand made it non-economic to produce oil 
with their limited facilities. 

The long backbone is cut into smaller pieces 
using a power saw. Up until several years ago, 
the whaling company produced fertilizer from 
the bone and internal organs. However, bones 
are now shipped to a fertilizer maker in Narita 
City by truck. This costs the whaling company 
¥30,000 per truck load (¥50,000 on Sundays). 
But in order to make full use of the resources 
and to avoid environmental pollution, the 
whaling company chooses to transport these 
materials to a distant factory with better 
facilities. 

There is some division of labour, primarily 
based on physical strength and skill, at the 
processing station. Usually the first cuts, which 
require the most skill, are made by the flensing 
specialists who are full-time employees of the 
company. But some experienced fishermen with 
many years of experience at the whaling station 
may help them. Men use both large knives and 


small knives depending on the task, while 
women normally use only small knives. 
Larger and heavier pieces of meat are carried 
by younger men, and smaller and lighter pieces 
by older men and women. The machines, the 
winch, the power saw and the bulldozer, are 
operated by younger men, although experienced 
old men may operate the winch at times. Selling 
is normally handled by the two managerial 
clerks. 

The work is generally efficient, but there is 
no pressure to rush the work. Seasonal flensing 
workers work diligently but rather joyfully. 
They are experienced but the level of their skills 
are not as high as those of the full-time flensing 
workers of the large-scale whaling companies. 
In fact, an old man at the Wadaura station said 
that it would take just one season (about a 
month) for an inexperienced person to learn the 
work there. Flensers at the large companies 
normally insist that it will take three years for 
a newcomer to learn the work so that he does not 
disrupt the group work. 

When they have to flense two or more 
whales in a single day, the men take a break 
after finishing each carcass. A woman brings 
tea and breakfast. People sit and have tea and 
rice balls. Some smoke a cigarette or two. After 
they rest, they go back to work. 

At the end of the day’s work, the helpers get 
some fresh meat (2 to 3 kg each) to take home. 
This is an important part of payment for the 
work which has been practised for years. This 
means each worker gets about 50 kilograms of 
fresh meat in the season in addition to cash 
payment. The meat is used for home 
consumption and gift-giving, or exchanging 
for other commodities. Full-time employees of 
the company are not given meat every day, but 
they get a larger quantity on special occasions, 
such as during hatsu-ryo iwai (the first catch 
celebration). 

The processing station in Wadaura is not 
enclosed by a wall or fence. It is open, and both 
local people and tourists from large cities can 
come and watch the entire operation. Some take 
snapshots with their cameras, and others pose 
questions to the working men. Workers are not 
hostile at all to these casual visitors and curious 
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observers. However, because of this openness, 
they have exposed themselves to the cameras of 
the anti-whaling activists on several occasions. 

Wadaura’s Baird’s beaked whaling has 
also provided numerous research opportunities 
to many cetacean scientists, both from Japan 
and overseas. In 1987, one Japanese scientist 
from the Fisheries Agency, one biologist and 
two museum curators from the U.S., and 
several curators from two Japanese museums 
came to Wadaura. Some of these researchers 
stayed for the entire season, measured the 
whales, examined the stomach contents, took 
specimens, and collected skeletons. 


Gift Exchanges and Gifting of the Meat 


A considerable amount of whale meat is 
distributed without the use of cash. At the time of 
the first catch (hatsu-ryo) a small portion of red 
meat is distributed to the relatives, neighbours, 
and business associates that have given bottles 
of sake to the whaling company. Full-time 
employees of the whaling company and the 
associated fishing company receive a gift of 
whale meat on the same occasion. Occasional 
visitors to the company as well as the owner of 
the company often receive both fresh and/or 
dried whale meat when they depart. On rare 
occasions, some neighbours might ask for some 
meat at the flensing station. Interestingly 
enough, asking for whale meat traditionally is 
not considered to be as shameful as asking for 
fish or any other food stuffs in this region of 
Awa County. 


Selling the Meat 


As soon as the carcass is butchered, buyers 
arrive and buy the meat right at the station. No 
meat goes to the local fish market nor the 
central market. All the buyers are local people 
who come from the southern part of Awa County: 
i.e., from Wada, Chikura, Shirahama, and 
Tateyama. Local consumers are also allowed to 
buy whale meat, for home consumption, at the 
station. 

There is no bidding or any form of 
competitive buying at the station. The price is 
determined by the whaling company at the 
beginning of the whaling season, and does not 


change throughout the summer. Even the 
differences in quality of the meat does not affect 
the price. The price for sei-niku (regularly- 
shaped blocks of red meat) in the 1987 season 
was ¥1,300 per kilo, which is the highest price 
Baird’s beaked whale meat had ever fetched. 

The demand for the meat today is far 
greater than the supplies which are strictly 
controlled by the catch quota. In order to secure 
fair distribution, regular buyers are given their 
allotments according to their needs based on the 
scale of business operation and the degrees of 
dependency on whale meat; larger processors 
who exclusively process whale meat get greater 
shares than small fish vendors or peddlers who 
sell fish as well as whale meat. However, the 
company is ready to accommodate the demands 
from home town (Wada) buyers, both fish 
vendors and consumers. Thus, everybody gets a 
fair amount of meat, but nobody gets as much as 
he or she would like to have. 

In 1987, one of the processors offered a 
higher price (¥1,500 per kilo) than the company 
had set, provided that he would get all the meat. 
The company declined this offer and distributed 
the meat to all buyers as usual. The rationale 
for this, according to the owner of the company, 
was “the buyers all depend on whale meat.” 
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An old lady with her grandchildren comes to the 
flensing station to buy some meat for her family 
(Wadaura, July 1987). 
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Distribution and Consumption of the 
Meat 


Fish vendors sell fresh whale meat during 
the summer as long as their stock lasts. 
Processors freeze the meat and store it. Later 
they defrost the meat, little by little, and make 
tare (dried) meat for several months. Many of 
the non-business buyers also make tare at their 
homes. 

Tare is one of the favorite foods of the people 
in southern Awa County. A large part (80 
percent or more) of the Baird’s beaked whale 
meat is believed to be dried either by 
professional processors or the consumers 
themselves. To make tare, the meat is sliced to 
the thickness of a thin slice of sandwich bread, 
and then marinated in a sauce overnight. The 


meat is then dried in the sun, variously from Sliced whale meat being marinated at tare- 


several hours to one full day. Each processor maker’s shop (Chikura, September 1987). 
and family has its own recipe for the sauce. 7 ae — 


Generally speaking, home-made sauce has 2 
more ingredients than that of professional 
processors. Much of the home-made tare is sent 
to relatives who have migrated out of the county. 
The processors who make tare are all small 
family operations. Their level of operation is 
typical cottage-industry sized, where the entire 
process (slicing, marinating, drying, and 
packaging of the meat) is done by hand. 
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Tying tare with rice straw at a tare-maker’s shop 
(Chikura, September 1987). 


Slicing whale meat to make tare (Chikura, 
September 1987). 
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Sliced whale meat being dried in the sun 
(Chikura, September 1987). 


The tare which ten processors in Chikura 
and Shirahama make is distributed to the local 
fish vendors, general grocery stores, and two 
local supermarket chains in the southwestern 
part of Awa County, Chiba Prefecture. A small 
portion (20 percent or less) goes out of the county, 
mostly to two wholesalers at the central market 
in Chiba City (about 60 kilometres north of Awa 
County). Some products also go to a dried sea- 
food wholesaler who supplies gift shops in 
Ichihara City (about 45 kilometres north of Awa 
County), but much of the product returns to the 
gift shops in Awa County later. 

Buyers of tare sold at the retail stores are 
mostly local consumers. Baird’s beaked whale 
and tare (which in standard Japanese means 
“sauce”) are hardly known at all to people 
living outside the county. Sales clerks at the gift 
shops indicate that most buyers who buy tare in 
some quantity (10 packages or more) are Awa 
people returning for home visits from outside of 
the county. 

In conclusion, the consumption pattern of 
Baird’s beaked whale meat is peculiarly 
regional, and distribution of the meat both in the 
fresh and dried form is basically limited in the 
southwestern parts of Awa County where the 
Baird’s beaked whales have long been 
traditionally hunted and are still hunted today. 
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Appendix 3: 
Whale Meat in Japanese Food Culture 


Locally Specific Whale Dishes 


One of the most typical examples of a locally 
specific use of whale meat is found in Awa 
County, Chiba Prefecture, where tare, sun-dried 
thin slices of Baird’s beaked whale meat, has 
been made since the Tokugawa Period (from 
1603). Tare is made by both professionals and 
consumers. At present, 10 small shops are 
engaged in production of tare. Making of tare 
both by professional processors and ordinary 
consumers is completely restricted to the 
western part of Awa County. Hence, whale meat 
peddlers who acquire fresh whale meat in 
Wadaura can effectively market this 
merchandise by using a small motorcycle or 
even a bicycle. Particularly people in 
Katsuyama, the old beaked whaling 
community, are fond of beaked whale meat and 
buy a large amount of meat to make tare at 
home. Peddlers refer to this as “Teppen 
Katsuyama” (Katsuyama the peak) meaning 
that Katsuyama is the centre of the regional food 
culture. Peddlers also point out that although 
people in Katsuyama buy a large amount of 
meat, they are the most discriminating 
customers. It is also important to note that there 
are strong inter-marriage bonds between Wada 
and the neighbouring communities including 
Katsuyama. Indeed, whale meat peddlers 
follow social ties for their own economic 
activities. The special relations of tare 
consumption areas and social networks should 
be kept in mind. 

In Ayukawa minke whale meat is 
preferred. According to a survey conducted by 
this workshop, 98% of the total 419 adult subjects 
investigated said they ate minke whale meat 
last year (1987). Similarly people in Abashiri 
love minke whale meat, particularly raw meat 
[Iwasaki 1988]. Hence these are the people who 
are most affected by the banning of coastal 
minke whaling. Some women in Ayukawa say 
they are beginning to feel the effect of 


deprivation of their most basic and favoured 
whale meat. It is almost sickening. 

In Shimonoseki at the west end of Honshu 
Island, fin whale meat is the supreme whale 
meat, and people miss it greatly. For them 
frozen minke whale meat from the Antarctic is 
not nearly as good as fin whale meat. Thus they 
depend on imported fin whale meat from 
abroad. These people may not suffer as much as 
people in Ayukawa and Abashiri, as long as 
their supplies of imported fin whale meat last. 

Sperm whale meat is also eaten by many 
people in Ayukawa, while pilot whale meat is 
not so popular. Pilot whale meat is, however, 
most favored in Taiji, and people there 
customarily eat pilot whale meat raw. Ayukawa 
people on the other hand are fond of raw sperm 
whale meat, which Taiji people tend to dislike. 
Gum meat of the baleen whale (enba) is 
considered a delicacy in Taiji, and is often 
eaten raw, which is almost disgusting to the 
people in Ayukawa. In Ayukawa people may eat 
gum meat if it is boiled, but they are not very 
fond of it. Thus, people in Taiji and Ayukawa 
identify themselves and each other in terms of 
their own peculiar food habits. 


Regional Whale Dishes 


There are a number of whale dishes which 
have broader distributions than the whaling 
communities, yet are restricted to certain 
regions. Those regional dishes have developed 
both near the whaling communities and in 
distant consumer cities. 

In Osaka, for example, a dish called 
harthari-nabe (sliced whale meat boiled in soup 
with green mizuna leaves) is the best known 
and very popular. It is served in many families 
in this large industrial city, particularly in 
winter. Until recently harihari-nabe was so 
common that it was considered too ordinary a 
dish to serve to guests. However, since whale 
meat became scarce and expensive due to the 
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whaling restrictions, the status of harihari-nabe 
has been elevated and it is new considered a 
rare delicacy. 

Another example of regionally-specific food 
culture in the Osaka region is its unique use of 
irikawa or koro (fried blubber). Koro is an 
essential ingredient of a popular dish called 
oden in Osaka, and boiled in soup together with 
various fish cakes, bean curd, octopus, radish, 
and so on. Demand for the tasty koro is so great 
that even the tongue of the fin whale is used to 
make the top quality koro. Koro made from fin 
whale tongue is used at first rate Oden 
restaurants while popularly priced restaurants 
serve koro made from sperm whale blubber. 
Interestingly, such a sophisticated taste for koro 
does not exist in other regions. 

Koro and harihari-nabe are so strongly 
associated with the food culture in Osaka that 
they are often regarded as a symbol of the 
people’s identity with the region. 

One other example is matsuura-zuke, a dish 
originally developed in Hirado in northern 
Cashew. This is made from whale cartilage 
prepared in sake malt, flavoured with chili, salt 
and mirin (sweet cooking wine). Matsuura- 
zuke is one of the famous local products in the 
area and a popular souvenir for tourists. As a 
result, a greater number of people in a larger 
region came to love it. Today, it is sold even in 
remote areas. 

In Kyushu, salted sperm whale meat has 
been particularly favoured by people engaged in 
coal mining and forestry, because of its high 
salt content and ease of preserving as well as its 
reasonable price. The same is the case in the 
mountainous regions in northeastern Japan: 
salted sperm whale meat has been produced 
primarily for consumers in those regions. 


Ceremonial use of whale meat 


Ceremonial use of whale meat is often an 
important factor for the diffusion of certain 
whale dishes. 

In Hokkaido and Tohoku (northeastern part 
of Honshu Island), Rujira-jiru, or blubber soup, 
is prepared as part of the important cuisine 
during New Year celebrations. This tradition 
goes back at least as early as the mid-18th 


century. Historical documents apparently 
indicate the importance of kujira-jiru asa 
ceremonial dish. 

Continuity of Rujira-jiru cuisine in the 
region is understood clearly in the constant 
purchase of blubber by crew members of small- 
type coastal whalers whose native place is 
Matsumae in southern Hokkaido. Blubber of 
whales captured in the Okhotsk Sea is 
consumed locally as well as by customers who 
require it, especially for ceremonial occasions. 
In many parts of western Tohoku blubber is also 
esteemed during the New Year season. Besides 
the northern parts of Japan, blubber soup is also 
prepared in western and southern parts of 
Japan. In Hirado, Nagasaki Prefecture, Tosa 
in Shikoku, and Kyoto, people are accustomed to 
blubber soup during New Year and ceremonial 
events. 

The reason for eating blubber soup during 
the New Year season and for weddings and for 
festivals, and a fairly wide distribution of such 
customs all over Japan should be considered. In 
some parts of Hokkaido and Tohoku, whale is 
generally considered as Ebisu, god of 
prosperity, as it usually accompanies a herring 
school that brings luck and prosperity to the 
people. Hence whale is regarded as a sort of 
mediator to bring prosperity. This notion is also 
widespread all over Japan, but the importance of 
the herring in northern waters, and their 
coming in early spring season, invokes this 
strong and unique association of whale with the 
beginning of the year. Fishermen of Aomori 
Prefecture used to eat blubber soup at New Years 
and hope for a good catch of the year. Kujira-jiru 
cuisine is indeed founded on Ebisu-religion, 
which is widespread in coastal fishing areas of 
Japan. 

On the other hand, eating blubber soup has 
another motivation in other parts of Japan. In 
Niigata, northern Japan, blubber soup is served 
during the hot summer season for stamina. 
This habit is found in some other parts of Japan, 
especially among agriculturalists. Perhaps this 
practice is related to the practical need for 
taking energy-rich blubber during the summer, 
rather than having any religious basis. 
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Whale Meat in the Food Culture at the 
National Level 


It is also important to note that whale meat is 
a significant part of the nationally shared food 
culture in Japan (see Tables 1 and 2). There are 
quite a few recipes which are known by a large 
number of Japanese in most parts of the country. 
This is a rather recent phenomenon which 
emerged and became apparent during the post 
World War II period. Shortage of protein 
sources and nationally established school lunch 
programs had a significant role in the 
development of the national Japanese food 
culture. Needless to say, this nationally-shared 
part of the food culture is an addition to, and not 
a substitution for, the several layers of existing 
localized food culture. 


As has been presented above, there are 
several layers of food culture involving whale 
meat in Japan. These are fully integrated into 
the rest of the culture at different levels of social 
organization. At the individual level, 
preference as to kind of whale and the 
associated recipes suggests parameters related 
to life history on the one hand and exchange 
system in the community at large. At the 
localized regional level, community identity 
and pride may be associated with a specific 
whale cuisine such as matsuura-zuke. At a 
higher level, ceremonial and ritual use of 
whale meat cuisine is spread throughout several 
adjacent or distant regions. And finally there 
is a nationally shared food culture (see Table 
3). 


Table 1. Supply of Whale Meat in Japan, 1938-1978 


(unit = 1000 ton) 


Domestic Domestic Food 
Year production __—s_siimport_ Export = use Processed Supply __ 
1938 35 - _ 33 9 24 
1948 84 _ - 78 29 48 
1958 138 - - 138 ~ 138 
1968 156 11 20 147 = 147 
1978 24 34 — 58 = 58 


Source: Nagasaki, 1984, p. 7 


Table 2. Per Capita Demand for Whale and Other Animal Protein Sources, 1938-1977 


Total animal protein Whale only % 

Year per capita/per annum __ per capita/per annum Whale 
a (+) +) 
1938 2.2 0.3 15 

1948 1.3 0.6 AG 

1958 4.4 1.5 34 

1968 14.5 1.4 14 

1977* 28.6 0.7 3 


Source: Nagasaki, 1984: 10-11. 
* Statistics for 1978 and later years not available. 


Table 3. Whale Dish Distribution 


Name of Dish 


Sashimi 
Tatsuta-age 
Bata yaki 


Beikon 
Sarashi Kujira 
Kujira jiru 


Enzo makko 
Koro 


Hyakuhiro 


Tare 

lruka no hinomono 
Harihari-nabe 
Sashimi 

Sashimi 

Sashimi 
Fukurowata 
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Distribution 


nationwide 
nationwide 
nationwide 


nationwide 
nationwide 


Hokkaido and 
North Honshu 


North Honshu 
and Kyushu 


West Honshu 


North Kyushu, 
Taiji and 
Ayukawa 

Awa County 
Shizuoka 
Osaka 

Taiji 

Taiji 

Ayukawa 

Taiji 


Whale Species 


baleen whale 
all 

baleen whale 
sperm whale 
baleen whale 
all 


baleen whale 


sperm whale 


fin and sperm whale; 
Baird’s beaked 


all 

Baird’s beaked 
dolphin 
baleen whale 
pilot whale 
baleen whale 
sperm whale 
all 


Type of Meat 


red meet 
red meat 
red meat 


ventral groove 
salted fin 


blubber 
red meat 


fried blubber 


small intestine 
red meat 

red meat 

red meat 

red meat 

red meat 

red meat 

lung 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 


Method of Preparation 


cut and serve raw 
deep fry 
pan fry 


boil, salt, smoke 


slice and rinse in hot water 


boil in soup 
salt 


boil 


boil 

marinade and sun dry 
Salt and dry 

boil in soup 

cut and serve raw 

cut and serve raw 

cut and serve raw 

boil or raw 


11. 


111. 


lv. 
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Appendix 4: 
Summary Report on Whale Meat Restaurants 
Survey, March — April 1988 


Questionnaires were distributed to six restaurants in mid-March, and were collected 14 days after 
their distribution. The restaurants were Kujira-kan (Fukuoko), Asuisankaikan (Shimonoseki), 
Toku-ya (Osaka), Tamanizu (Osaka), Taru-ichi (Tokyo) and Kujira-ya (Tokyo). The estimated 
total number of diners for this two-week period is 10,150; the questionnaire return rate of 1036 thus 
represents a slightly better than one-percent return rate. This is not unexpected, given the 
accidental sampling of respondents: all diners at the six restaurants were given a single sheet 
questionnaire, printed on both sides, of fixed choice and open-ended questions, and were requested 
to return the completed questionnaire to the cashier on their way out. 


The majority of questionnaire returns are from Kujira-kan and Toku-ya, representing 52.4 and 
27.5 percent of returns respectively. The former is one of a chain of three in Fukuoko, and serves 
over 60 whale-meat dishes. Toku-ya is a restaurant that specializes in tecchiri-nabe (puff fish hot- 
pot) as well as hari-hari nabe (whale meat nabe), an Osaka regional specialty. 


Univariate and bivariate analyses of the data were undertaken. This is a preliminary inquiry 
only, and the findings reported below simply foreshadow later results and further research. A 
summary of the results follows. 


58.4 percent of diners were male, 41.6 percent female. Amongst diners over the age of 30, the 
male:female ratio was 2:1. 


Over half the diners (53.3 percent) were born during a period when, in Japan, whale meat 
consumption was high in terms of kg per capita, and was widespread throughout the country. The 
age distribution was: 


Age Percentage 
<20 7.6 
20-30 28.7 
31-45 33.1 
>45 20.2 
not stated 11.4 


Age varied according to restaurant, however. Tamarizu (Osaka) and Kujira-kan (Fukuoka) 
had predominantly younger patrons than the other restaurants. 


17 percent of patrons were born or grew up in whaling towns, 83 percent did not. Of those born in 
whaling towns, 93 percent had eaten whale meat as children, and most of these respondents were 
over the age of 30. However, those who were not from whaling towns also remember eating whale 
meat in their childhood, and a total of 64.5 percent of all diners had done so. 


Excluding those who did not state area of residence, 58.5 percent of diners lived in the city where 
the restaurant was located; and 32.7 percent commuted to the city for work. Hence a total of 91.2 
percent of respondents worked and/or lived in the vicinity. As a result, patronage by tourists 
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does not appear to be a major feature of the success of the whale meat restaurants, nor in 
explaining interest in whale meat cuisine in these cities. 


v. Occupations of diners were: 

Percentage 
professional, managerial and executive 12.2 
clerical and other company workers 34,2 
housewives 6.2 
students 6.6 
unskilled workers 3.4 
others 15.2 
not stated 22.4 


Total 100.0 
Excluding those who did not state their occupation, 59.7 percent of all patrons of the restaurants 
were professional, managerial and executive, or clerical or other company workers. 


vi. Frequency of patronage at the particular restaurant 


Percentage 
never been before 53.0 
a few times a year 15.8 
about once a month 25.2 
more than once a month 4.0 
not stated 2.0 
Total 100.0 

vii. Reasons for attending the restaurant included: 

atmosphere of restaurant 18.2 
like the taste of whale meat 33.4 
cheap price of food 8.2 
food is unusual/exotic 38.5 
to celebrate a special occasion 8.8 
because the restaurant was recommended 21.3 
Total 128.4 


(Percentage totals >100 due to multiple responses.) 


viii. The response to whether they would go again to the restaurant was: 


Yes 36.4% 
No 1.8% 
Don’t know 61.8% 


ix. Whale meat was cooked, in the homes of around 38.2 percent of respondents on a regular or 
occasional basis, and on rare occasion in another 27.3 percent. Thus nearly two-thirds of 
patrons (65 percent) ate whale meat at home as well as at restaurants. 


x. Diners indicated that they preferred whale meat to beef, chicken, fish and pork, but likened 
whale meat particularly to beef. 
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Lees 


YT 


(a) Una-ju ¥980 : _ 
(eels with rice) Kujira-yakiniku- 
Teishoku ¥980 


(grilled whale meat) 


(b) Kaba-yaki ¥800 
(barbecured eels) 


Hotategai-Yaki- 
Teishoku ¥980 
(grilled scallop — 
set menu) 


Katsu-Teishoku 
¥980 
(fried cutlet — set 
menu) 


Ika-Sashi Teishoku 
¥980 
(raw (Sashimi) squid 
— set menu) 


Ebi-Teishoku 
¥980 
(prawn — set 
menu) 


¥STO 


* —— » 
SP, ‘Te? 


Kujira- Teishoku 
¥980 
(whale meat 
— set menu) 


Hotate-Sashi- 
Teishoku ¥980 
(raw scallop — set 
menu) 


Hotate-Fry- 
Teishoku ¥980 
(fried scallop — set 
menu) 


Figure 1. Lunch Counter Menu, Ayukawa, April 1988 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 


DAPWHAE YI 


Sakana-Sashimi 
¥1,200 
(raw fish (Sashimi)) 


Kaki-Fry Teishoku 
¥980 

(fried oyster — set 
menu) 


DA*RR W500 


San-pin Teishoku 
¥2,000 
(set menu with 
three dishes) 


Ni-hin Teishoku 
¥1,700 
(set menu with two 
dishes) 


Unagi- Teishoku 
¥1,500 
(eel— set menu) 
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Table 4. Retail Prices of Whale Meat and Products, and Other Selected Food Items, 
Ayukawa, April 1988. 


Product Unit Price (¥) 


Kujira tsukudane packet (c. 120 g) 450 


(marinated and dried whale meat) 


Smoke whale meat packet (c. 120 g) 


sarashi kujira (blubber near fin) 100g 200 
bacon (minke) 100g 760 
red meat (minke) 100g 800 
red meat (sperm) 100g 120 
obaki (skin and blubber) 100g 105 
tongue (minke whale) 100g 150 
tongue (beef) 100g 225 
chicken wings and legs 100g 70 
deboned chicken, breast and thigh 100g 98-115 
pork fillet (Shoulder) 100g 198 
pork fillet (ribs) 100g 270 
pork shoulder roast 100g 198 
pork mince 100g 100 
pork and beef mince 100g 160 
prawns 100g 150 
sardines 4-5 fish 50 
horse mackerel (a/i) 1 fish 130 
trout (mase) 1 fillet (<100 g) 230 
cod (silver tara) 1 fillet (<100 g) 150 


Source: Small-type Coastal Whaling Workshop, Japan, 1988 
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Appendix 5: Tourism 


Introduction 


The role of tourism in contemporary 
societies has been much discussed by 
anthropologists over the past few decades (see, 
for example, Graburn 1983, MacCannell 1976, 
and Smith 1977), and a number of scholars have 
addressed the social and ritual role of tourism 
in Japan (Graburn 1977, Moeran 1983). One of 
the major problems that has emerged from such 
studies concerns the way in which local com- 
munities, hitherto relatively isolated from the 
outside world, have been affected by an influx of 
visitors from elsewhere, and in particular, the 
way in which their traditional social organiza- 
tion and culture have been seen to be adversely 
affected by the commercialization that almost 
invariably accompanies tourism. 

In all such communities, there tends to 
emerge a series of conflicts between local in- 
habitants, tourists, commercial enterprises and 
government organizations, and Japanese 
tourist centres are no exception to this rule. In 
the STCW communities visited for the purpose 
of this report, there appeared to be considerable 
diversity of opinion regarding the usefulness of 
tourism as an alternative economic base, and 
the question arose as to the value of touristic ac- 
tivities in such communities. Certainly, 
tourism is of varying importance both between 
and within communities under investigation, 
being more important in Taiji than in Abashiri 
or Wada, for example, and more important to 
local government officials than to a number of 
local inhabitants in Ayukawa. In each of the 
communities concerned, there was a consider- 
able difference in the degree to which tourism is 
successfully practiced, with Taiji probably 
having the best overall prospects for tourist de- 
velopment in the future. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the location of three of the four 
communities under investigation is hardly 
conducive to the successful promotion of 
tourism, given their relatively inaccessible po- 
sitions, for the most part at the end of remote 
promontories lacking good road, rail or air 


transportation facilities. In addition, the cli- 
mate in both Ayukawa and Abashiri restricts 
the potential tourist season to a very few months 
of the year, and their isolation and lack of local 
attractions would likely restrict visitation 
length. 


Symbols of Whale Tourism 


In three of the four communities visited, 
tourism is more or less peripheral to the whal- 
ing activities conducted therein. Tourists go to 
Abashiri, for example, in order to see the 
Okhotsk Sea drift ice in the winter months, 
while in summer they visit the local historical 
museum and the nearby meadows for their 
flowers. There is virtually nothing by way of 
sights or souvenirs to suggest that this is a 
whaling community. In Ayukawa, there does 
appear to be a significant number of tourists 
passing through the community, but they do so 
primarily to board the ferry boats that take them 
to Kinkazan, a local island shrine nearby. In 
Wada, there is very little tourism at all, and 
this is principally based upon summer swim- 
ming. Only in Taiji are there the kind of 
facilities expected by Japan’s sophisticated 
urban inhabitants, although even there a 
number of paradoxes emerge with regard to out- 
siders’ perceptions of the whaling community. 

In fact, both Ayukawa and Taiji call them- 
selves “whale towns” (kujira no machi), and 
attempts have been made to make local visitors 
realize that whaling has been an important 
aspect of community life. These attempts focus 
on the use of symbolic devices that act as “sight 
markers” (MacCannell 1976) for tourists. At the 
entrance to Ayukawa, for example, stands an 
arch with whale figures on it, and whales are 
depicted on the front of the local fire station and 
post office, as well as at the entrance to the ferry 
boat pier. 

In Taiji, a typically “cute” whale has been 
adopted as the township’s official symbol, and 
town officials carry name cards which feature 
dolphins (as opposed to those in Ayukawa 
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featuring whales). Bridges in town have small 
dolphin statues at each end, while manhole 
covers also have whale symbols inscribed on 
them. A tour boat which makes trips round Taiji 
Bay has a whale shaped roof, and a local 
pachinko parlour situated between Taiji and 
Katsuura also has a large whale on its roof. The 
recently-completed government-operated hotel 
uses the same cute whale as part of its design on 
hotel-owned micro-buses, night-gowns, towels, 
room keys, T-shirts, and so on, much to the 
chagrin and irritation of neighbouring 
Katsuura which uses a Bonito (fish) as its 
symbol. It also sells telephone cards with a 
photograph of a famous picture scroll from the 
Edo Period (1603-1868) depicting net whaling in 
Taiji. (See Takahashi, forthcoming, for a 
discussion of whale symbolism in Taiji). 


Tourist Attractions 


Both Taiji and Ayukawa operate “whale 
museums.” The former was opened in 1969 and 
has a front facade covered with a mosaic of a 
right whale; the latter, first opened in 1954, but 
moved to its present site on land-fill on the 
Ayukawa sea front in 1977, is a less imposing 
edifice. Each is filled with model specimens of 
various species of whale, their internal organs, 
historical documents (which, in th@ case of 
Ayukawa, came from elsewhere), parapherna- 
lia of traditional whaling (boats, signalling 
flags, costumes, harpoons, etc.), together with 
sundry articles designed to educate visitors 
about the whale’s biology, as well as the histori- 
cal aspects of whaling in the two communities. 
A significant number of visitors at the 
Ayukawa museum in 1984 were in fact primary 
(8,811) and middle (2,011) school children, who 
attended special lectures and who constituted 
more than 12 percent of the approximately 80,000 
visitors that year. The museum has also 
prepared a slide show for school usage. In 
general, however, the museum at Taiji, with its 
diorama demonstrating whaling methods used 
in feudal times, was by far the more impressive 
of the two institutions. 

Both communities hold annual “whale 
festivals” in August, when the tourist population 
is at its peak during schools’ summer 


vacations. It is ironic, perhaps, that the whalers 
themselves are rarely present at this festival 
since their search for whales takes them to 
distant hunting grounds in the mid-summer 
months. In Taiji, a whale drum performance 
has been started by a local middle-school 
teacher for children, and a “whale dance” is 
also performed by local women in October, 
based on a pre-war folk song extolling the 
virtues of Taiji as a whaling community. 
However, once more, this event would appear to 
be of fairly recent origin, making its 
appearance during the year of the Osaka World 
Exposition (1970). This process of “reinventing 
tradition” (Hobsbawm and Ranger 1983;Bestor 
1985, and in press) is further found in the re- 
enactment of whaling methods used in feudal 
days. 

Both Taiji and Ayukawa have a limited 
number of restaurants serving whale meat, and 
a crucial component of the tourist experience in 
these communities is to eat whale meat. Taiji 
also has a catcher boat which was used in 
Antarctic pelagic whaling, and tourists may go 
on board (for a fee) and roam around, experi- 
encing perhaps what it might once have been 
like to live on a whaling vessel. This nostalgia 
for the past is encouraged by photographs 
displayed on board and showing scenes from 
whaling. 


Whale Crafts 


People in all four communities engage in 
some way in the production of crafts featuring 
whale products, although only in Taiji and 
Ayukawa is it possible for anyone to make a 
living therefrom. Such crafts generally make 
use of the teeth, baleen and bones of various 
types of large whale to form pipes, pendants, 
earrings, broaches, necklaces, cufflinks, tie 
pins, and so on. At the same time, a second form 
of industry centering on the whale makes use of 
non-whale products to produce replicas of 
whales (shoe horns, cuddly toys), whaling 
equipment (miniature boats), or objects with 
whale designs on them (bottle openers, vanity 
mirrors, T-shirts, and other items cited 
earlier). 
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Production of such crafts is carried out both 
in the communities and in areas which have 
had no connection at all with whaling — either 
now or in the past. All the accessories sold in 
one inn in Ayukawa, for example, came from 
Osaka, while the so-called “whale bean” sweet 
cakes (kujira manju) sold in Taiji are made in 
nearby Katsuura — more renowned for its 
bonito than for its whale fishery. In general, it 
is products which are not connected with 
whaling which seem to appear in greater 
quantities in tourist shops. 

A few craftsmen, however, can and do make 
a living by selling their products (not all of 
them whale-related). Some of these sales are 
made to visiting tourists, but the majority are 
marketed (through a wholesaler) to various 
museums and stores throughout the country. At 
present, the scarcity of whale material makes it 
difficult for craftsmen to specialize in the 
production of whale products alone and, as a 
result, some have begun to work in materials 
(e.g, ivory) taken from animals such as 
elephant. 

One of the features of craft production in 
Ayukawa is the fact that those who have in the 
past been employed in whaling have 
undertaken to carve whale teeth, or to use baleen 
and other parts of whales to make model sailing 
boats. Teeth from sperm and other large whales 
have been collected over the years by those who 
worked as crew or flensers on board the 
Antarctic whaling vessels, but these raw 
materials are now in short supply. 

It was on these ships that several whalers 
learned to carve designs on teeth and to make 
tobacco pipes or cigarette holders. Such skills 
were in some cases learned by Japanese 
whalers from Russians, and then brought back 
to Ayukawa where they were refined and passed 
on to friends and relatives. At least a dozen 
salaried employees and office workers not 
connected with whaling now make a range of 
accessories from whale teeth (broaches, 
pendants, tie pins, cuff links, and so on), while 
one man makes erotic carvings and uses the 
skin of the whale’s penis to make wallets, name 
card holders and large purses. These crafts are 
all given away to friends, neighbours and 


relatives (both in and outside the communities 
concerned) and it is clear that in this respect 
they form an important part of the cycle of 
reciprocity discussed in an earlier section on 
whale meat distribution. 


Concluding Comments 


Tourism appears to an immense problem 
with regard to the whaling communities 
discussed in this report. In some respects, it 
would seem to offer an economic life-line to 
village populations deprived of a living from 
whaling, and that is the argument some local 
government officials use to promote their plans 
for increasing tourism. This view, however, 
was by no means unanimously accepted by 
those actually living in the whaling communi- 
ties, and there were hints of conflict between old 
established residents in traditional occupations 
and elected officials. 

A woman who runs an inn (ryokan) and 
boarding-house (minshuku), expressed it this 
way: 


My father came here 80 years ago with 
the start of whaling and we have lived by 
whaling, and that’s why I’m concerned 
about this. I’m about to die and this town 
is about to die...the town lives because of 
the whale and the town has only flour- 
ished because of the whale. The whale is 
our life and even if we can only do 
STCW then we'd be able to continue ... 
The town is in trouble, people cancel 
(their bookings) when they discover that 
there is no whale meat available here ... 
they cancel because they can’t eat whale 
meat. Our living depends on whale 
[Field notes, Ayukawal]. 


Evidence from previous studies of tourism 
(a few of which have been cited above) suggest 
that an increase in visitors from outside any 
local community and the sharply increased 
competition for scarce tourist-derived revenue 
tends to bring about unanticipated changes in 
social structure and the breakdown of old 
patterns of reciprocity and mutual obligation. 
There is no reason to believe that the situation in 
any one of the whaling communities under 
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investigation will differ from this general 
pattern, so that grand schemes, such as the 
proposal by local government officials of 
Oshika Town (which includes Ayukawa) to 
develop a “Whale Land,” are in the end 
unlikely to provide the economic salvation that 
the officials like to promise. Statistical 
evidence shows that previous attempts to attract 
tourists (by building a “Cobalt Line” driveway 
in 1971, and having some of the local mountain 
land around Ayukawa named a “designated 
park” (Kokutei koen) in 1979, for example), has 
only been effective for three to four years, before 
the number of visitors to the area begins to 
decline to previous levels. The fact that most of 
those visiting both Ayukawa and the three 
whaling communities other than Taiji do not go 
there with the main purpose of experiencing 
“whale tourism” suggests that Taiji may be the 
only whaling community which may benefit, in 
purely economic terms, from increased 
tourism. For the other communities, the future 
in this respect does not appear very promising. 
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Appendix 6: 
The Impact of the Whaling Moratorium 


During the course of the workshop, many 
local residents in the whaling communities 
expressed deep concern about their personal 
future and that of their families, friends and 
communities. This expressed concern had a 
vital dimension that is not encountered in 
western industrial societies facing massive job 
loss, namely, a religious dimension to the 
problem. This report has pointed out that 
religious values in Japan emphasize the 
importance of maintaining family and 
community tradition, a value that is enduring 
and pervasive, especially in rural areas. To 
fail to honour ancestors in this way, is a matter 
of grave concern, causing shame and a sense of 
moral worthlessness. 

Though this workshop had as its objective to 
provide a_ socio-cultural and economic 
description and evaluation of STCW, and not a 
social impact assessment of the effect of the 
whaling moratorium, workshop participants 
decided to include this appendix on that topic. 
The reason for so doing is because a great deal 
of empirical data on impacts was obtained 
during discussions in the whaling commu- 
nities, and to neglect to report on this topic would 
represent a distortion of the prevailing social 
reality, a dereliction of researchers’ ethical 
responsibility to informants, and a disservice to 
other scholars and decision-makers who may 
wish to use such information for their own 
purposes. 

Observations here focus more upon the 
situation in Ayukawa and Wada, not because 
the problems are restricted to those 
communities, but rather because the situation in 
those communities appears even more critical 
than in the other STCW communities. 

Ayukawa presents a clear picture of a town 
deeply and perhaps irreversibly affected by the 
present halt in whaling. Without exception, 
informants said that the current moratorium 
represents a death blow to the town and its way of 


life. The impact of whaling restrictions began 
to be felt strongly in 1975. At that time about 3,000 
people out of a total population of 9,535 in 
Oshika-cho (Ayukawa and Oharamura) 
depended on whaling for their livelihood 
(Omori, n.d.). In the last thirty years the popu- 
lation has declined by one-half and now 
numbers approximately 7,300. Young people 
have left as there is no work, and it was noted 
that old people, particularly women, are having 
to live alone. The town has closed its secondary 
school and children are sent away to board in a 
large city several hours distant, for schooling. 
Rather than pay the ¥100,000/month that 
arrangement costs, often entire families move 
with the student. A seventy-three year old 
informant noted that when she attended 
primary school in Ayukawa there were two- 
hundred students. Now the school serves just 
thirty-five students drawn from _ several 
neighbouring villages. 

Economic effects on the town are far- 
reaching. Besides businesses directly associ- 
ated with whaling, such as the processing plant 
and food and equipment stores, many other 
areas of commerce have fallen off: craft shops 
have no new raw materials with which to make 
crafts, nor tourists to sell them to; Ayukawa was 
well known in the region for good whale cuisine 
and there is little else besides a beautiful shrine, 
Kinkazan, to attract tourists now; hotels and 
inns, coffee shops and snack bars are also 
suffering. Between January and April 1988, 
overall sales in the commercial sector of town 
declined by 60 percent compared to last year. 


As regards replacing whaling with 
tourism that would be very difficult. 
However, people here need something; 
Kinkazan (shrine) is something, but 
people won’t keep coming back for that. 
You need an attraction that is unique to 
keep drawing people. Transportation is 
another problem. We need a fast boat 
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from Sendai, but that would be very 
expensive (¥5 billion) and as this is 
such a small place that is hardly feasi- 
ble [Field notes, Ayukawa]. 


Ayukawa’s prosperity was based on 
whaling and since the moratorium the 
town looks less and less alive. Whaling 
was the biggest industry in town, there is 
no other industry that can provide jobs. 
Some will try fish culturing other will 
move out. The local schools are closing 
because of population decline [Field 
notes, Ayukawa]. 


With husbands unemployed, wives are 
seeking part-time work, but there is little of it 
and whaling family incomes have decreased 
sharply. Seeking alternative employment is not 
a simple matter for whalers in Ayukawa. 
Informants said that men also look for work in 
larger cities such as Sendai or Tokyo and there 
is increasing strain on family life through 
these separations. Those who have turned to 
salmon cultivation, begun two years ago in the 
town do not know how successful it will be and 
live with constant worry. 


The biggest problem now is that there are 
no jobs for those who are laid off. 
Tourism is not developed and can’t 
provide jobs. The average age of 
whalers is more than 48, and many who 
lost jobs are in their 50’s. When jobs 
occur, they want younger people, not 
those in their 40’s and 50’s. The jobs that 
do come up are in Ishinogami — some 
distance from here, so that’s another 
problem. About one hundred people lost 
their jobs: 45 flensers and 50 whalers on 
the boats and several office workers. 
I’ve been on whaling jobs 28 years; when 
I was told to stop working it was just like 
being told to die! For being denied a way 
of making a living, a lifetime of 
work...I know of no-one who worked at 
the whale factory who has found a new 
job. They started fish culturing here 
several years ago, but that doesn’t create 
any work for older workers; anyway 


they want sailors not plant workers like 
me [Field notes, Ayukawa]. 


Former whalers in Ayukawa attempting to 
set up in other business in town are incurring 
heavy debts in a poor business market. A 
proposal to make a tourist facility, “Whale 
Land,” was described as quite unrealistic if 
whaling stops. Citizens of Ayukawa are not 
certain that the summer whaling festival that 
has been carried on since 1953 will continue if 
whaling ceases. 

An essential point, that has been noted else- 
where, is that in some parts of Japan certain 
cultural events associated with whaling, such 
as festivals and dances reenacting former 
whaling methods, have continued despite the 
cessation of whaling in those towns. The fate of 
these whaling cultural events does indeed 
depend upon the will of the community 
(Humane Society Report 1987): in Ayukawa 
however, the will and spirit is all but broken. 
There has been no lack of lobbying local MPs 
and higher levels of government in Tokyo. 
Representatives of several sectors of the 
citizenry, including town hall employees, 
merchants, whalers, housewives and hoteliers 
joined in these efforts, but to no effect. For those 
who make the break with the past and move 
away to feed their families, it is very painful. 
For some, the move is not possible. As an 
informant summed up “I was born here, my 
ancestors are here, I cannot leave.” 

In Taiji, Wada and Ayukawa it was stated 
that whalers cannot simply take up fishing, as 
that industry is also under pressure with 
decreasing fishing areas and coastal fisher- 
men struggling to make a living. 


We are fishermen in this town as well 
as whalers, and so are concerned with 
conservation of all resources. But if the 
whales are not hunted we may lose the 
balance, and if fishermen see the 
whales taking fish and the food the fish 
need, they may feel they have to kill the 
whales to restore some balance. This is 
a concern here [Field notes, Ayukawal]. 


A whale-meat processor in Chikura said 
that if there was no more whaling, he would 
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think of leaving the processing business. He 
explained how it was a difficult transition from 
processing tare (dried whale meat) to 
processing fish. He said it takes 10-20 years to 
reestablish a business of processing other fish 
because of the competition with other processors. 
If he has been handling whale and there will be 
no more whale, he thought he would maintain 
his pride and leave. The techniques and skills 
to process whale were specialized, and his 
employees cannot properly handle other kinds 
of fish. He repeated that it would take many 
years to master other specialized techniques of 
processing. The fishing industry and fish 
processing is very competitive and each 
processor has good experience and an 
established reputation. To be competitive one 
has to develop particular techniques and skills 
to produce a quality product. He believed that a 
sudden change from handling whale to 
handling other products, had a poor chance of 
business survival. 


I’m very worried, what has supported my 
life is in danger of disappearing. The 
lack of whales coming in causes 
middle-aged women to be out of work. 
Tare (dried whale meat) had an impor- 
tant role in tourism here; people ask for 
dried meat, but I can’t meet the demand 
[Field notes, Chikural]. 


Because the tare maker can’t get sperm 
whales anymore, he has a number of 
people working on horse-mackerel 
drying. But he can’t hope to compete with 
established fish dryers so for several 
years he will be disadvantaged and 
make no profit. The other tare makers 
must also find other occupations [Field 
notes, Wada]. 


Another set of concerns relates to the 
distinctive food culture of the whaling commu- 
nities, and the direct role this plays in signifi- 
cant regional identity and human-environ- 
ment relationships: 


The food culture differs from place to 
place. Here the people eat sperm whale 
and minke whale — the dried chest meat 


is preferred as its fat. In Chiba it’s 
beaked whale, in Taiji it’s dolphins and 
pilot whale. We hunted beaked whales 
here but it was sent down to Chiba and 
they sent sperm whale up here [Field 
notes, Ayukawa]. 


These ecological relationships are less an 
intellectual matter, and more one of deep spiri- 
tual and social significance, as the report 
earlier makes evident. Many statements about 
lack of whale meat in the diet attest to the deep 
concern that eventuality causes: 


We hope that whaling will resume. 
There is a problem if the moratorium 
continues, because whales are a part of 
our environment and our life. Of course 
we could eat pork or beef, but I don’t 
think I would have much zest for living, 
or could work hard without whale 
meat...Lack of whale meat will be a 
problem from the point of view of our 
food and diet. At least we want to eat 
minke whale; other whales also, but at 
the very least, minke whale. Why won't 
the Americans allow us to eat minke 
whale? [Field notes, Tomari-hama, 
near Ayukawa.] 


The Greenpeace people often say whales 
are crying, but here it is people who are 
crying, because we may not be able to 
continue eating the whale meat we grew 
up with. We don’t have large ambitions, 
only to continue eating whale meat. We 
are not trying to make a fortune, just 
continue with eating whale meat. We 
eat whale meat just as other Japanese eat 
tuna, raw, and it is something of a shock 
if we have no more whale at all [Field 
notes, Ayukawa]. 


The perception of the unavailability of 
whale meat is related firstly to the fact that in 
Ayukawa minke hunting cannot be undertaken 
at present and that there is therefore no fresh 
meat, and secondly that frozen supplies are 
limited; shopkeeepers estimate that they will be 
out of frozen meat by the end of the year. Most 
people do not serve whale any more, and are 
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keeping the meat that they have frozen from 1987 
for only the most important ritual and celebra- 
tory occasions. Households have switched from 
a basic diet of whale to one of fish, and are 
distressed by this change: 


We used to eat whale meat five days out 
of seven, and fish on the other days. I 
could say we would eat it all of the time; 
(my husband) would eat it for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner. Younger people eat 
whale, but they also like beef and pork. 
But it’s hard for those who are elderly 
[Field notes, Ayukawal. 


Normally this is the hunting season and 
its busy, but this year there is no whale 
meat being brought in and no-one could 
fully anticipate how it would be. But now 
my family and I know how it is to be 
without whale meat. We didn’t eat 
frozen meat before; it was purchased 
and sent to relatives and children away 
in school. Frozen meat was not eaten at 
home. But this year we need to eat frozen 
whale meat. It is expensive...I’m not 
wealthy and can’t afford to buy the meat, 
but Ill tell my wife to buy it because we 
need to eat it [Field notes, Ayukawa]. 


Whilst their inability to hunt has particu- 
larly affected food resources in Ayukawa, it has 
also resulted in dietary shifts among people in 
other whaling villages. 


If it (minke) was available, we’d eat it 
every day. But now it’s not readily 
available, and we have no stock in our 
freezers. We love to eat it. Even other 
kinds of whale are hard to get now [Field 
notes, TaijiJ. 


Statements such as that of a woman shop 
assistant (“We can’t live without whale”) and of 
a housewife (“If whaling is banned, people here 
will die”) refer not only to their perceptions of 
any social and economic disruptions that might 
occur as a result, but particularly to the loss of 
security and comfort that was enjoyed when 
they could eat whale meat: 


Our life is completely dependent on the 
whale. We ate whale the whole year 
through, so we feel very sad now that we 
can’t eat whale. We don’t eat beef and 
pork, we’d rather eat fish. But of course 
we want to eat whale [Field notes, 
Ayukawa]. 


This sadness is felt not just by the adult 
members of the community but also by the youth; 
the following was written by a 14-year old 
junior high school student in Ayukawa. 


My Granddad and Me 


“You know, I have always lived my life with 
whaling only,” says my granddad whenever he 
has any drink and is in high spirits. His 
favorite subject is “whaling.” 

Because of his eagerness to work as a 
whaler, he came to Ayukawa by himself from 
Iwate Prefecture, which is a long distance away, 
when he was young. 

He went on board a whaling vessel in his 
youth, and ever since then he has been deeply 
involved in the business of whaling, even now, 
when he is old enough to retire. He is now 
teaching his successors how to whale on board 
his own whaling vessel, the “Koyomaru.” His 
life, and his youth, all of what he is now, is the 
whales and whaling itself. 

I hear that whaling has to be finished now. 
All the townspeople in Ayukawa are very 
worried, because the “whaling moratorium” 
with long and dark shadows is approaching 
with a threat to our livelihood. To my granddad 
whose whole life has been dedicated to whaling, 
it is a turmoil and his words express his sorrow 
and agony. 

The whaling moratorium has given a very 
hard blow to the lives of the Ayukawa people. At 
the moment the only slim glimpse of hope for 
them is the IWC meeting in June this year 
(1988) which will decide on the continuation or 
cessation of our small-type whaling. Every day 
we are living with anxieties and frustration. 
We feel that the township of Ayukawa is a 
setting sun in the sky because the whales are the 
symbol of our tourism. Everybody is trying 
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desperately to support whalers; day and night, 
my granddad is the centre of these supporters. 

My granddad now tells me his heyday 
stories with despair; my granddad exerts all his 
efforts, even beyond his competence, and with 
all the hard work and turmoil, he has developed 
a stomach ulcer; poor granddad. I only wish I 
could do something to help him. I am always 
looking for anything that might help my 
granddad in his difficult times. 

What can I do to help him, being a simple 
junior high school girl? What can I really do to 
help? 

All of the townships of Ayukawa are busy 
thinking and trying hard to sort out the ways to 
convert whaling business to something else, 
like building another industry by perfecting our 
tourism facilities after the end of whaling by the 
moratorium. We need to improve our trans- 
portation system to start with. Every day I hear 
people talking about these things and making 
efforts to realize these goals. 

What can I do to help in these undertakings? 
Being a little girl I can only watch these things 
going on around me, watch the people toiling 
with sweat on their foreheads. My granddad 
who I love so much, I pray that his nice smile 
will be back on his face again soon; but this is 
the only thing I can do at the moment for my 
granddad. 

I think the best help I can give to my grand- 
dad is perhaps to study hard and make myself a 
good student so that I may be a useful person for 
the township of Ayukawa when I grow up. 
Ayukawa has a long way to go, and I want to bea 
part of it. I have made up my mind and I pray. 
Praying seems such a slow process to realize 
my goal, but this is the best I can do now. I am so 
proud of my granddad, who has always lived 
with whales and whaling. His life is a good 
example for me and I can live like him in order 
to contribute to the town of Ayukawa. 

Even at this time of crisis, the very fact that 
he is working in the whaling business has 
always kept my granddad’s morale and health. 
I continue to pray that this will last. When the 
time comes for me to take over his job, I will do 
so with all his strong will and courage. I will 
continue to talk about the whalers and whaling 


which is closely related to the livelihood of 
Ayukawa people. For my beloved town, for my 
beloved granddad. 


(This essay won first prize, at Ayukawa 
Junior High School, 1987), and is reprinted here, 
in translation, with permission. 
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Appendix 7: 


Workshop Participants 


Tomoya Akimichi, (D.Sc. University of 
Tokyo) 


Associate Professor, National Museum of 
Ethnology, Osaka. Dr. Akimichi has authored 
papers in the fields of maritime ethnology, 
resource management, ecology and the anthro- 
pology of food in the Pacific region. He is co- 
editor of Maritime Institutions in the Western 
Pacific (National Museum of Ethnology, Osaka, 
1984), 


Pamela J. Asquith, (D. Phil. Oxford 
University) 


Canada Research Fellow, and Assistant 
Professor, Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Alberta. Dr. Asquith is researching 
comparative aspects of Japanese and western 
approaches to science, anthropomorphism in 
science and primatology. She is completing a 
translation and critical commentary on Kinji 
Imanish’s seminal work Seibutsu no Sekai 
(World of Living Things). In 1987 Dr. Asquith 
co-organized a Wenner-Gren international 
conference evaluating more than thirty years of 
comparative scholarship by Japanese and 
Western anthropologists. 


Harumi Befu, (Ph.D. University of 
Wisconsin) 


Professor, and former Chair, Department of 
Anthropology, Stanford University. Author of a 
large number of papers and reviews on the 
anthropology of Japan published in American 
and Japanese scholarly journals. Dr. Befu’s 
books include Japan: An Anthropological Intro- 
duction (Chandler, San Francisco, 1971, also 
published in Japanese, 1977) and Nihon Bun- 
karon as an Ideology (in Japanese, 1987). Dr. 
Befu’s research focuses upon kinship, social 
exchange, ritual, cultural dynamics and 
environmental impact assessment in Japan. 


Theodore C. Bestor, (Ph.D. Stanford 
University) 


Assistant Professor, Department of Anthro- 
pology and East Asian Institute, Columbia 
University. Author of Neighborhood Tokyo 
(Stanford University Press, 1988) and numer- 
ous scholarly contributions on social organiza- 
tion, popular culture, tradition and identity, and 
economic networks in urban Japan. Dr. Bestor 
has served as program director for Japanese 
and Korean studies at the Social Science 
Research Council in New York. Dr. Bestor’s 
current research focuses on the social structure 
of retail and wholesale distribution channels in 
Japan. 


Stephen R. Braund, (M.A. University of 
Alaska) 


Mr. Braund is a consulting anthropologist 
with expertise in socio-economic systems 
analysis in fishing and marine mammal 
hunting societies. Over the past ten years Mr. 
Braund has authored or co-authored many 
reports on subsistence and commercial fishing, 
and subsistence hunting in coastal Alaska, 
including the Report on the Nutritional, 
Subsistence and Cultural Needs Related to the 
Catch of Bowhead Whales by Alaska Natives 
(U.S. Department of the Interior, Washington, 
1983). 


Milton M.R. Freeman, (Ph.D. McGill 
University) 


Henry Marshall Tory Professor of Anthro- 
pology and Senior Research Scholar, Boreal 
Institute for Northern Studies, University of 
Alberta. Dr. Freeman’s research is in the area 
of human ecology, maritime anthropology and 
environmental policy analysis. In 1979 he 
chaired the Cultural Anthropology Panel on 
Aboriginal Subsistence Whaling in Alaska 
and Greenland (published in IWC Special 
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Report Number 4, Cambridge, 1982). Dr. Free- 
man has served on international ecology 
commissions sponsored by UNESCO, IUCN, the 
International Social Science Council and the 
International Union of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences. 


Helen Hardacre, (Ph.D. University of 
Chicago) 


Associate Professor, Department of 
Religion, and Program in East Asian Studies, 
Princeton University. Author of three books on 
Japanese religion, including Lay Buddhism in 
Contemporary Japan: Reiyukai Kyodan 
(Princeton University Press, 1984) and 
Kurozumikyo and the New Religions of Japan 
(Princeton University Press, 1986). Dr. 
Hardacre has authored many scholarly papers 
and reviews on Buddhism, Shintoism and the 
New Religions in early Meiji and modern 
Japan, and has a number of invited contribu- 
tions in the Encyclopedia of Japan, The Ency- 
clopedia of Religion and The Encyclopedia of 
Asian History. 


Masami Iwasaki, (Doctoral Student, 
Department of Anthropology, University 
of Alberta) 


Ms. Iwasaki has masters degrees from the 
University of Minnesota and University of 
Alberta, where she was Premier Lougheed 
Scholar, 1984-87. She has taught at Sapporo 
University, Fuji Women’s College, and Hoku- 
sei Gakuen College. Among her publications 
are scholarly works on Japanese prehistory, 
Ainu folklore and a socio-cultural analysis of 
the small-type coastal whaling community in 
Abashiri, Hokkaido (in English and Japanese, 
1988). 


Arne Kalland, (Mag. art. University of 
Oslo) 


Research Fellow, Department of East Asian 
Studies, University of Oslo. Author of two books 
on Japan, Shingu: A Study of a Japanese Fishing 
Community (Curzon Press, London, 1981) and 
Japan Behind the Facade (in Norwegian, J.W. 
Cappelens Forlag, 1986) and numerous papers 


on the social organization, economy, and 
change in pre-modern Japanese fishing and 
whaling communities. He has submitted 
Fishing Villages in Tokugawa Japan for the 
Norwegian Dr. philos. degree. Mr. Kalland 
has been a visiting scholar at three universities 
in Japan and has served as a consultant to the 
Norwegian Aid for International Development 
Programme. 


Lenore Manderson, (Ph.D. Australian 
National University) 


Professor of Tropical Health (Anthropology) 
in the Tropical Health Program, University of 
Queensland. Author and editor of several books 
on Asia and Pacific society and culture, 
including Shared Wealth and Symbol: Food, 
Culture and Society in Oceania and Southeast 
Asia (Cambridge University Press, New York, 
1986). Dr. Manderson has published numerous 
papers and reviews in the area of the anthropol- 
ogy of food, gender and family studies, medical 
and symbolic anthropology. She is a member of 
various Australian and international schol- 
arly anthropological societies and has served as 
Commissioner (Australia and the Pacific) of 
the International Commission for the Anthro- 
pology of Food. 


Brian D.A. Moeran, (Ph.D. University of 
London) 


Holds the Chair of Japanese Studies, at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. Author of Lost Innocence: 
Folk Craft Potters of Onta, Japan (University of 
California Press, 1984) and Okubo Diary: 
Portrait of a Japanese Valley (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1985), Dr. Moeran has also published 
articles (in English and Japanese) on art, 
aesthetics, tourism, popular culture, sociolin- 
guistics, and cultural change, as well as written 
an ethnographic novel on the ceramic art 
market in contemporary Japan. 


Junichi Takahashi, (Ph.D. City University 
of New York) 

Visiting Associate Professor at Obirin 
College. Dr. Takahashi’s major fields of 
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research are in cognitive and symbolic anthro- 
pology, psychological anthropology and anthro- 
pological linguistics. Dr. Takahashi has taught 
at Brooklyn College, New York, and Bunka 
Women’s College, Tokyo. His current research 
is focused on questions of identity and occupa- 
tional dynamics among Japanese whalers. 
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Additional Bibliographic Sources 
Consulted by Workshop Participants 


(*indicates that the material is available in 
English) 


General: Published Materials 


Hogeit Gaiyo. (Annual Report on Whaling) 
Fisheries Agency. 1972-1987. 


Hogei no Rekishi to shiryo. (History of Whaling 
and Statistics). Seitoku Tatou. 1985. Suisan- 
sha. 


Whales and whaling in Japan. Frank Hawley, 
Kyoto. 1958. 


Review of Japanese small-type whaling. Seiji 
Oshumi, Journal of the Fisheries Research 
Board of Canada 32(7):1111-1121. 1975. 


Nihon Engan ni okeru Kogata Hogei ni tsuite. 
(Small Scale Whaling in Japanese Coastal 
Waters). Fisheries Agency, 1986. 


Nihon hogei bunka-shi (Cultural history of 
Japanese whaling). Yoshiharu Yashiro. 
Tokyo:Sin Jinbutsu Oorai Sha. 1983. 


*Nihon no engan no hogei (Coastal whaling in 
Japan). Fukuzo Nagasaki. Geiken Tsushin 
355:75-89. 1984. 


*Coastal Whaling in Japan. William 
McCloskey. Pacific Fishing, Nov. 1983. 


Zenkoku Shohi Jittai Chosa. (National 
Consumer Statistics). 1959-1984. Prime 
Minister’s Office. 


Japan Whaling Association Publications: 
*Women’s Tales of Whaling. 1988. 

*American Scholars Question Whaling Ban. 1987. 
*Whale and Tradition of Diet. 1987. 


Traditions of Diet: The Whale and the Japanese 
n.d. [1984] 


*A Brief Whaling Perspective. 1986. 

*Whale Stocks: Research and Management. 1986. 
*The Whale culture. 1985. 

*The Whale science. 1985. 


*Stories of Whale. 1985. 
*Taiji — Winds of Change. C.W. Nicol. 1979. 
*Ayukawa, A Whalers’ Town. C.W. Nicol. 1979 


General Unpublished Documents 
Small Type Whaling Licence (a photocopy). 
Official Forms for Whaling Reports: 

1) Kogata Hogei-sen Sogyo Hokoku. Small 
Type Whaling Operation 

2) Kogata Geirui Hokaku Daichd. Catches of 
Small Cetaceans 

3) Catches and Processing Records. 


*Introduction to Japanese Small Type Coastal 
Whaling. Junichi Takahashi. 

Census of Small Type Whalers. 1987. Tokyo: 
Japanese Small-type Whalers Association. 

Profiles of the Small-type Whalers. Question- 
naire Survey,1987. 

Profiles of the Part-time Workers at the Small 
Scale Whaling Stations: Questionnaire 
Survey, 1987. 

Profiles of the Whale Meat Distributors and 
Processors: Questionnaire Survey, 1987. 

A List of the Small Scale Whaling Boats in 1987. 

A Complete List of the Small-type Whaling Boats 
That Have Operated in Ayukawa. 


Compiled by Junichi Takahashi. Whaling Maps 
1987. 


Small-type Whaling in Japan’s Coastal Seas. 
Technical Report TC/38/AS 2 International 
Whaling Commission, 1986. 

Japan’s Small-type Subsistence Whaling. Report 
IWC/39/25 International Whaling Commis- 
sion, 1987. 


History of the Consideration of Aboriginal/ 
Subsistence Whaling. Report IWC/39/26 
International Whaling Commission in 1987. 
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Festivals, Performing Arts, and Religion: 
Nihon no Kujira ni kansuru gyoji ni tsuite. Whale 
Festivals in Japan: (Report of a survev) 


Whales are gods!: Whale Festivals in Japan. 
Asahi Graph:Oct. 23, 1987 


Kujira no Haka. (Tombs of whales). Tomokichi 
Yoshihara. Tokyo Suisan Daigaku Ronsht. 
1976. 


Whale Cuisine 


Gei-niku Chimi-Ho (Whale meat cookery). In 
Compilation of Cookery Books of the Edo 
Period, Volume 8. Kyoto: Rinsen Shoten. 
1980 


Gyoruit Shojin Hayami-Kondate Cho (A brief 
cookery catalogue of seafoods and fasting 
foods). In Compilation of Cookery Books of 
the Edo Period, Volume 9. Kyoto: Rinsen- 
Stroten 1980. 


Ine-ura no Rekishi to Minzoku (History and 
folklore in Ine). Kyoto Furitsu Tango Kyoda 
Hakubutsukan. Miyazu. 


Hokkaido no Gyojishoku (Ceremonial foods in 
Hokkaido) In Satoshi Yajima (editor) 
Hokkaido no kenkyu Osaka: Seibundo- 
shuppan. 1985. 

Kujira to Nihonjin (Whale and the Japanese). 
Shiba Tatsuhiko. Tokyo: Yosenstra, 1986. 


Kujira Ryori (Whale Cuisine). In Genkai no 
Kujira tori — Saikai Hogei no Rekishi to 
Minzoku. Kazuko Noguchi. Saga: Saga- 
kenritsu hatsubutsukan. 1980. 

(Investigation on the use of whale meat in Awa 
County) Takao Kajima. (Unpublished 
manuscript, 1988). 

Taiji: whaling and related materials, published 
and unpublished 

Taiji Cho-shi. (History of Taiji Town). Town of 
Taiji, 1977. 

Chosei Yoran. (Summarized Demographic 
Report) Summarized Demographic Report 
Statistical Tables 

Employment in Whaling and Whaling Related 
Industries in Taiji. Town of Taiji, 1986. 


Employment Situations for Retired and Laid-off 
Whalers in Taiji. Town of Taiji, 1986 

*People’s Lives and Whaling in Taiji: A 
Whaling Town in Wakayama. Town of 
Taiji. n.d. 

*A Guide to the Taiji Museum and Whaling 
Sites in Taiji. Taiji Whale Museum, n.d. 
Kumano Taiji-ura Hogei-shi. (History of 
Whaling in Taiji, Kumano) Taiji Whale 

Museum. 1967. Heibonsha. 

Kujira ni Idomu Machi. (Whaling Town). Yasuo 
Hashiura. Heibonsha, 1966. 

Kumano Taiji-ura Hogei no Hanashi. (Kumano 
Taiji Whaling Report) Gorosaku Taiji. 
Wakayama: Miyai Heiando, 1982. 

Hogei no Machi no Aidentitii to Shinboru no 
Riyo ni Tsuite People’s Identity and Identity 
Symbols in a Japanese Whaling Town. 
Junichi Takahashi. Minzokugaku Kenkyu: 
52-2, 1987. 


Oshika-Ayukawa: Whaling and related 

materials, published and unpublished 

Oshika: Illustrated history of the 30-year old 
town. Oshika Town. 

Oshika-machi Shin Sogo Keikaku. (General 
Development Plan of Oshika Town). Oshika 
Town. 1986. 

Oshika-cho Chiiki Shindan Yobi Hokoku-sho. 
(Tentative Diagnosis of Oshika Town. 
Department of Small Scale Businesses. 
Miyagi Prefectural Government, 1987. 


Engan Gyogyo Shuyaku (Report on Coastal 
Fishing Management). Fisheries Institute of 
Miyagi, 1958. 

Survey Report on Environment and Industrial 
Promotion of Oshika Town. Oshika 
Chamber of Comerce, 1988. 


Hogei Kichi Oshika-cho Ayukawa-hama no 
Rekishi to Genkyo. Ayukawa, the Whaling 
Base: Its History and Current Status. Ca. 
1982. 

Statistics on Employment in Whaling and 
Whaling-related Industries in Ayukawa. 
Town of Oshika, 1988. 
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*Ayukawa Survey Report: Questionnaire Survey 
on Oshika Town People's Food Culture and 
Attitudes Toward Whaling. Junichi 
Takahashi and Oshika Community Center, 
1988. 

Business Statistics Provided by Oshika Fish 
Market, 1988. 

Ayukawa Ko no Hogei-shi. History of Whaling 
in Ayukawa Harbor. Ichinosuke Oomori, 
unpublished ms. 

Kogata Hogei-shi. History of the Small-Type 
Coastal Whaling. Ichinosuke Oomori, 
unpublished ms. 

Michinoku Kujira Monogatari. Stories of 
Northeastern Whaling. Kahoku Shinpoo, 
1985. 

*Voices from Ayukawa, unpublished ms., n.d. 


The Whaling question. Hogei Mondai. Unpub- 
lished ms, 1985. 


4 Awa-Wadaura (Whaling and Related 
Materials, Published and Unpublished) 


Summarized Demographic Report of Wada 
Town. 

Summarized Demographic Report of Chikura 
Town. 

Summarized Demographic Report of Shirahama 
Town. 

Summarized Demographic Report of Kyonan 
Town. 

Kyonan Cho-shi. An Extract from “History of 
Kyonan town). 

*Baird’s Beaked Whaling in Wadaura: A Brief 
Ethnographic Report. Junichi Takahashi, 
unpublished ms. 


*Photographic Illustrations of Baird's Beaked 
Whaling in Wadaura. Junichi Takahashi, 
1987. 

Bonan Hoget. (Whale Fishery off Kanto) 
Tomokichi Yoshihara. Tokyo Suisan 
Daigaku Ronsht, 1976. 

Bonan Hogei-shi. (Whaling off the Southern 
Coast of Boosoo) Kunika Takenaka. 1976 
(1887). Tokyo Suisan Digaku Ronsht. 


Boso no Hogeit. (Whaling in Bodsd). Hideo 
Kaneshiro. 1983. Ron Shobo. 


Baird's Beaked Whale Meat and Food Culture of 
Awa. Takao Kojima, (Awa Prefectural 
Museum). 


Gyogyo ni [kita Hito Daigo Shinbei. Kumataro 
Atsumi. 


*Katsuyama and Whaling. Kumataro Atsumi, 
ms. 


Hokkaido-Abashiri: Complete bibliography 
contained in this document. 


*Cultural Significance of Whaling in a 
Whaling Community in Abashiri. Masami 
Iwasaki. MA Thesis, University of Alberta, 
1988. 


